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New Written Arithmetic. 


A NEW FEATURE OF SUPPLEMENTARY EXAMPLES. | 


‘““A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME.” --- Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


These Supplementary Examples can be wholly or partly used or omitted, 7 
as may be thought best for the interests of the pupils. : 

Classes whose time for the study of Arithmetic is somewhat limited may omit — 
them entirely and still have a complete and comprehensive course in this branch. 
The work is thus made easier and shorter, while it supersedes the necessity of a 
“ Supplementary Arithmetic” for those desiring a thorough course. 5 
The Method of Treatment is both Inductive and Deductive, adapted to the ‘ 
logical development of the mind of the pupil in the study of numbers, with appli- ; 
cations that represent the actual business of the day. : 
One of the most important features of the work is its practical character, repre- 


senting correctly every variety of application of Arithmetic. 
“ The Solutions and Demonstrations are so simple and clear that they ; 
a aA COME PLETE GUIDE may be understood by very young pupils, yet they are expressed in language i 
z FOE concise and logically accurate. 
ARBOR DAY EXERCISES. Brooks’s New Written Arithmetic challenges comparison with any other 
‘ Arithmetic for simplicity, brevity, and accuracy of definitions, explanations, princi- 
500 Choice Selections on Trees, F orests, and Flowers. ples, and demonstrations ; for the number, gradation, variety, and the disciplinary, 
practical, and business character of the examples and problems, and for the educa- 
Specimen Programs,— Arbor Day Music, Full Directions for Planting Trees, etc. tional spirit and thought developing energy which is the soul of the system. 
Universally Commended. 
470 Pages. Bound in Green Cloth an3 Gilt Price, $250. For introduction terms, circulars, etc., address 
Edited and Compiled by CHARLES R. SKINNER, Deputy Supt. Public Instruction, State of New York. CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY ’ ' 
. CoRRFSPONDENCE SOLICITED. 614 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. j 
Publishers of the 
: WEED, PARSONS & CO., Publishers, Albany, N. Y. NORMAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS, ETC. 
N%, Iam pleased to announce THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: n@s~ No such Relief 
\ that I have now ready , 5 
Maps as these have ; 


the first of a series of . 4: ‘ 
Relist Mage ot 0 quality (1) Switzerland, 11x17, in wooden box, with sliding cover, $ 3.00 ever before been of. 


never before offered ir. The same by mail, post-paid, - . 3.50 | fered for sale in this 


this country, and at a 
: price far below the cost country. Send for 


of importation. The coloring is of a high (2) Switzerland, 23x34, in handsome frame, by express, 15.00 one and see f 
order, even showing the glassy surface of ‘ 
ice-topped mountains, and the scale is (3) Upper Alsace, 23 x 34, ” " és ° 15.00 | self. I GUARANTEE 
mathematically exact. SATISFACTION. 
W. BARDEEN, .. .. - Syracuse, N. Y. 
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These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of Bri 9: elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 


FAND AT MODERATE Prices’ THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO. 26 JOHN, STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESSRS. SILVER, BURDETT & CoO., Publishers, cordialiy invite the attention of ali pro- 


gressive educators to their list of new and popular text - books for schools, academies, and colleges. In the , 
preparation of this list, (to which important additions will be made from time to time) excellence in every de- ‘ 
partment has been the end kept constantly in view. 
This list now includes The Normal Course in Reading (just completed), The Normal Music Course, The Normal ' 
Review System of Writing, The Normal Course in Spelling, Welsh’s Language Series, Mayhew’s Book-keeping, | 
etc.; books especially well suited to class work in their several departments. ; 


i 

$ Teachers will find our helps for teaching History among the very best yet offered the public. Mac Coun’s Histor- 
: ical Charts of the United States are unequaled. Labberton’s Historical Atlas and General History is without a 


rival. **A Healthy Body,” by Dr. Stowell, is a primary Physiology of rare excellence (indorsed by the W. C. T. U.) 


Col. Sprague’s School Shakespeare are especially valuable helps. ‘ 


Our authors have themselves attained eminence in their several fields. President Andrews and Dr. Robinson of ‘ 
‘Brown University, Dr. Labberton of New York, Superintendent Powell of Washington, Dr. Dunton, Head-master of 
Boston Normal School, Dr. Mayhew, Dr. Mowry, General Morgan, Professors Appleton, Meads, Farley, Gunnison, ¢ 
Welsh, Sawyer, Ferguson, Tufts, Holt, et al.:--- all of these are successful educators and have contributed from their + 
experience, The publishers earnestly solicit correspondence from any and all who would like specific knowledge of the + 
list here referred to. To all such we shall be glad to mail a copy of our new illustrated catalogue on application. ‘ 
Any who may be contemplating changes in texts should examine our new books before deciding such changes. ‘ 


Address the Publishers at 6 Hancock Ave., Boston; 740 Broadway, New York; 122 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


A standard remedy with the most eminent Physicians in the treatment of mental and nervous 


diseases. Nervous exhaustion, sleeplessness, lassitude, inability to work or study, is but Bram 
Hunger, in urgent cases, Brain Starvation. 


Vitalized Phosphites feeds the hungry nerves, and restores Brain power.—It is used, and recom- 


mended by the world’s best students and brain-workers, — It is a vital PhosPHITE, not an inert acid 
PhosPi#ATE. — Not a secret remedy ; the formula is on every bottle. 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET FREE. 
56 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by Druggists, or sent by mail, $1.00. 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &e. 


SPECIALTY LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights. Porcelain und Glass Ware, etc.) 


Ge Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MAGIC LANTERNS and SCIOPTICONS, 
STEREOPTICONS and TRI-OPTICONS. 


Of especial interest to Teachers and Professors: 


THE LANTERN FOR GRAPHIC INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATIONAL } Botany, Geology, Zeoelogy, Anatomy 
LANTERN SLIDES: and Physiology, Hisiology. 
In fact, everything that can be photographed can be shown on the screen. 
MICRO-PHOTOGRAPHY a specialty. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantiy replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and PURE 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


do full justice to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 


ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemica 
Apparat, 


Pare 


"JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
‘ & assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 
ligion and travel, isimmense. For Home Amusement and Parior Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 
tions and Pop. An instrument with a choice selection 
ular Illustrate PAY WELL of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
ed Lectures @ present. We are the largest mannu- 
facturers andglealers, and skip to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how 
Factor or Pu blic Exhibitions, etc.,for MAKING 
NEY, send us your name and address on a posta 
card (naming this paper), and we will mail een our 208 PAGE BOOK FREE 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Gold Meda! was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 


Cheicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


MACHINE IN USE FOR SCHOOLS, 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


GOULD & COOK, 


Leominster, Mass. 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. ° 
W.A OLMSTED, . Send for Circular. We will send ma- 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. ! chines on trial to responsible parties. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Teliurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Geoff's Historical Map of the U. 8 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


; 

53 

28 a5 
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( FOR SALE BY' 
159 TREMo TOT. Norton Door Check & Spring Co. 


SEARS BLDG, Boston. MAss. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean mere 
for a time and then have them return — Yoon 
radical cure, I have made the disease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, WN. Y. 1826. 
Description and prices on application 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. others have failed is no reason for not now receiving a 

COL 3GE cure, Send at once for a treatise and a Free Bottle of 
B E my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

and CHHURC#EI . H. G. ROOT, M, C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 


CHICAGO SAN viananhentell for the same, and we will send you postpaid either of the following books : 
di as t vorst ki nd of lon, 
cored. |GOMpayre’s Elements of Psychology. sy w. u. 


in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me thoir Express and P.O. address, 


your orders at once. 


SUBSCRIBERS, ATTENTION !! 


END US ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION to the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, with $2.50 to pay 


These are the books that recommended for the BooK-aeMONTH CourRsE. Send in 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— When the scraping of snow shovels 
Squesks in front of homes and hovels, 
And assaults the tender ear, 

Then we know 
That the snow 
Ts here. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
ave Baggage Express and Oar @ Hire, and stop 
at UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
pot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Iorse cars, 
stages, anc elevated railroads to all depots. You 
‘an live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Totel than any other first-class hotel tn the city, 


— An Anstin (Texas) photographer has raised 
the price of tintypes on accout of the increased 
duty on tin plate. 


“ A GoD-SEND is Ely's Cream Balm. I had 
catarrh for three years. Two or three times a 
week my nose would bleed. I thought the sores 
would never heal. Your Balm bas cured me.’’— 
Mrs. M. A. Jackson, Portsmouth, N. H 

— Pneumonia smiles when it sees a slim girl 
wearing a shoulder cape. 


Mrs. WINSLOW’Ss ‘‘SooTHING SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect succees. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cores Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causea, and is for sale by Drug. 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— It is the proud boast of the Connecticut cigar 
that he “ranks’’ the Havana. 


T WAS so much trouble with catarrh it seriously 
affected my voice. One bottle of Ely’s Cream 
Balm did the Work. My voice is fully reatored.— 
B. F. Liepmer, A. M., Pastor of the Olivet 
B iptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable ey for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
ilso a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of cases 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 

free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or — with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent ap by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NoyvEs, 820 Powers’ 
Rlock Rochester. N. Y. eow 


Her 


— Philadelphia has a female auctioneer. 
name is probably Biddy. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND OFFICES. 
An entirely new principle. Sharpens lead or slate 
pencils quickly aud as well as the high priced ma- 
chines, and does not break the points. Uses a sheet 
of common sandpaper. Weighs 144 ounces. Price 
complete. including sandpaper, witn full directions 
for use, 25 cents ; by mail, postpaid, 30 cents. 
Agents wanted, 
EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dale Avenue, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


FOR SALE, 


A partial or entire interest ina first class Business Col- 
lege located in awestern city Said college has been 
in successful operation for 2i years; has analumniof 
many hundred of progressive young men and women 
interested in its welfare; is now in full operation, 
with 125 students in attendance The gross income 
has ranged from $6,000 to $13,000 per annum. The 
school property invoices at about $2 500. Building is 
rented The personal property and good will can be 
purchased at reasonable figures, in part or in full, 
by the proper party. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 
age), who is a member of the Baptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 
able position, by applying immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ten of each first class Primary, Intermediate, and 
Grammar teachers, for New England positions. 
Salaries, $8 $10 and $12 per week. Normal gradu- 
ates preferred. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
83 Somerset St., Boston 


WANTED, 
For important positions in schools and colleges, first- 
class teachers of Vocal and Instrumenta Music, 
who are capable also to take charge of the Musica 
Department. Apel at once to 

TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
Ina Southern Female Collegs, for next autumn. & 
lady teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 


Salary, $500 an to 
[HAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
‘Schools, Fire Farms, ete, 


sent Free. e 


for our new Catalogue of TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” es of Blackboard Stencils. 


ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Journal of Edueation.. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Masr. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
SOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL. 
WASHINGTON. 


BY M. V. GORMLEY. 


O fatherland, so great and free! 
The priza that valiant heroes won, 
The joyfal harp we tune to thee 
Commemorates thy noblest son ; 
To him we give our thoughts to-day ; 
A thankful, childish, patriot band, 
We twine the laurel and the bay 
And crown him, Father of our land. 


O not like proud Ambition’s son 
That soared to fame in ancient Rome; 

Not like the Mars, who battles won 
And found Helena for a home; 

No chains were forged thy name to raise 
Above the legal lords of earth ; 

No groaning captives sang thy praise 
Or flattered crimes to deeds of worth. 


Sleep on in peace, O hallowed shade! 
Sleep on, the Father of the free! 

The trees that gaard the southern glade, 
Their tender sobs are all for thee! 

The oak that decks our northern vale 
And boldly braves the drifting snows, 

Through summer calm or winter hail 
Shall teach defiance to thy foes, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


No glittering chaplet brought from other lands ; 
As in his life, this man, in death, is ours ; 

His own loved prairies, o’er his * gaunt, gnarled hands,’ 
Have fitly drawn their sheet of summer flowers. 


What need hath he now of a tardy crown, 
His name from mocking jest and sneer to save ? 
When every ploughman turns his furrow down 
As soft as though it fell upon his grave. 


He was a man whose like the world again 
Shall never see, to vex with blame or praise ; 
The landmarks that attest his brief, bright reign 
Are battles, not the pomp of gala days! 


The grandest leader of the grandest war 
That ever time in history gave a place, 
What were the tinsel flattery of a star 
To such a breast, or what a ribbon’s grace ? a 


’Tis to the man, and the man’s honest worth, 
The nation’s loyalty in tears upsprings ; 

‘Through him the soil of labor shines henceforth 
High o’er the silken broideries of kings. 


‘The mechanism of external forms,— 

The shrifts that courtiers put their bodies through, 
Were alien ways to him,—his brawny arms 

Had other work than pos'uring to do! 


Born of the people, well he knew to grasp 
The wants and wishes of the weak and small; 
Therefore we hold him with no shadowy clasp, 
Therefore his name is household to us all. 
—By Alice Cary. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Strate Supr. J. B. Toayver, Wisconsin: Some form 
of compulsory education is a necessity. 


Supr. Rosert G. Youna, Helena, Mont. : Punctuality 
and obedience will inspire only when public sentiment is 
aroused to the necessity of making them better. 


Mary V. Mustarp, Bloomington, Ind. : If the teacher, 
instead of setting her ideas of right before the pupil, and 
trying to force him to act accordingly, would lead him to 
act what he sees to be right, the problem of the “ bad 
boy,” would in most cases be solved. 


Henry B. Fay, Newport, R. I.: A knowledge of the 
art of consulting indexes is indispensable to the student. 


Supr. Lyman H. Forp, Newnan, Georgia: It is often 
the very best lesson that can be taught to a child to see 
that he does his task simply because he dislikes it. 


Supt. S. T. Durron, Brookline, Mass. Bad habits must 
be hunted down, but this must be done in such a way as 
not to repress enthusiasm or render children self conscious. 


Proressor Lorans, Normal School, Lagor, France: 
Much as the classics of the language deserve to constitute 
the base of all serious edacation, they fail to arouse among 
young people the same interest as do the best writers of 
the present time. 


Supt. F. C. Rosryson, Bowdoin College: The nau- 
seous castor oil of our childhood may be so disguised that 
“ children cry for it,” but too much sweetening of gram- 
mar and arithmetic may make them not only impossible 
of recognition at the time, but ever afterwards. 


JosEPHINE C Locke, St. Louis, Mo.: Through study 
of beautiful forms, and contact with things possessing right- 
ness of appearance, the esthetic faculties are given oppor- 
tunity for development side by side with the intellectual. 
Mere knowing becomes balanced by behavior and conduct 
in matters of taste. 


HOW TO AROUSE A PATRIOTIC SPIRIT 
IN THE HEARTS OF OUR PUPILS. 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


When our forefathers planted that little colony on 
Plymouth Bay, they were not looking forward to the 
nation they might become, but the whole strength of their 
minds was given to their determined resistance to op- 
pression. 

Our country has grown. We are a great nation,—a 
nation whose guiding principle is freedom. Patriotism is 
loyalty to that principle. 

The love of country is inborn and universal, but needs 
education. Time only serves to strengthen it; nor does 
distance lessen the feeling. 

Matthew Arnold says, “ America holds the future,” 
We believe that. As the center of population moves 
steadily toward the Mississippi, and the possibility of the 
West ruling the East draws nearer the fact ; as the rate 
of immigration rapidly increases, and with it new dangers 
beset our country, it is of vital importance that our chil- 
dren should be taught patriotism. In this work we must 
have the sympathies and aid of the fathers and mothers. 
They are needed. They must begin to cultivate that love 
when the boys and girlsarein their cradles. Their love for 
country must be made as strong as that of the Spartans. 

We teachers have our part to do, but the cornerstone 
must be laid at home, for our homes are the foundation 
of our government. How can this love for country be 
strengthened? First, we must possess it ourselves to such 
a degree that children will feel it when they come in con- 
tact with us. Stories of the history of our country,—of 
the men who have made her great,—can be made as in- 
teresting to children as nursery rhymes. They will not 
analyze the feelings awakened, but the desire to become 
men and women, that they may put their shoulders to the 
wheel, will be quickened. 

Teach them patriotic poems. Good sounds will ring ia 
their ears, and good thoughts will arise. As children 
grow older, they will be anxious to read the stories that 
have been told them and the lives of the men whom they 
have made their heroes. However low in station a boy 
may be, he may become the strength and pride of his 
nation. I would not teach him that he is to be president, 
but that if he nobly fulfills the requirements of good cit- 
izenship, he will be ready for the service of his country 
when she calls. 


Observe the national holidays. Have pupils under- 


stand the why. Have them prepare an appropriate exer- 
cise. At present, the Fourth of July runs to noise, and 
Washington’s birthday recalls the story of the “ Little 
Hatchet’; but Memorial Day is the “ day of days” on 
which a child's tenderest and deepest feelings can be 
aroused for the men who have given their all for their 
loved country, and who now sleep in honored graves. 
Add to these feelings a greater interest in those who lie 
in unnamed graves. 

I would make Forefathers’ Day a national holiday, and 
associate it closely with Thanksgiving Day. 

‘“‘ America ” is our national hymn. Children should be 
taught it before six years of age. Some months ago a 
dinner was given in London, at which were representa- 
tives of the great nations. At the close, it was proposed 
that the national hymn of each country be sung by her 
sons present, and all the hymns were sung except our 
own. No one present could sing the four stanzas of 
America ” ! 

The study of history aids in understanding the duties 
of citizenship. By the time children are fifteen, they 
should so fully know the history of the past that they can 
understand the present. They must be made to feel that 
study and work are as necessary to make good citizens as 
they are to make a mechanic a master in his line. 

A thorough knowledge of the geography of the United 
States shows by its vastness, its great rivers and moun- 
tains, its large cities, what grand possibilities there are for 
the future, and what great men will be needed 

Our boys and girls must be interested in politics, not 
by a large dose during the city, state, and national elec- 
tions, but by constant interest in all the political affairs of 
our country,—then all will be ready for clinching the 
facts when the great elections come. Have them read 
the newspapers, and discuss the questions of the day at 
school and in their homes. To accomplish the latter, we 
must talk with the parents and enlist their aid. In school, 
have a question box, to be opened regularly and the ques- 
tions discussed. Have alsoa bulletin board, on which to 
write important political items daily, and appoint some 
one for that duty. Have town meetings and elections in 
school. Take the boys and girls to town meeting, and if 
near a capital, take them to hear discussions in the leg- 
islature. 

Let us not rely upon the popular faith that “‘ God takes 
care of children, fools, and the United States,’’ but rather 
let us fill our children with devotion to our dear old flag, 
and teach them to remember that God is above all. 


A BOY SCHOOLMASTER. 


BY ELA THOMAS. 


Tn a little district schoolhouse, some fifteen miles from 
Cleveland, Ohio, one November morning in 1849, a well 
grown lad, a typical Anglo-Saxon, sturdy-framed, blue- 
eyed, flaxen-haired, and still lacking two weeks of round- 
ing his eighteen years, began the winter term and also 
his first experience as a “ schoolmaster,”’ at the munificent 
salary of twelve dollars a month and “board around.” 
However, we have no hint of any dissatisfaction with the 
wages. Northeastern Ohio was just emerging from the 
pioneer era of newly cleared forests and log schools as well 
as dwelling-houses. The home the boy (fatherless since 
his babyhood) had come out of had known even more 
than its share of trial and struggle and privation, and 
owed its very existence to the energy and labor of the 
mother and the self-helpful efforts of the children within 
it. The previous summer he himself had both worked ia 
the hay-field, and cut out siding for a house at two cents 
a board, to obtain the needful money for his expenses at the 
modest ‘‘ seminary,” where, for a year, he had been.a pupil. 
But youth and inexperience, sufficient in themselves, were 
not the only difficulties he had to encounter. A number 
of the “ big boys,” possessors of more muscle than zeal for 


learning, had for some time taken it upon them to make 
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life a burden two their teachers, and had literally routed the time devoted 


and driven the one of the previous winter from the field ; 
and in addition, the school district adjoined the one 
wherein the young teacher had been born and grown up, 
so that his pupils’ acquaintance with him was familiar to 
the degree which makes habitaal use of the Christian 
name in its most abbreviated form, in this case that being 
“Jim.” At the same time he was not lacking in qualifi- 
cations for the place. He had a spirit of pluck and in- 
domitable perseverance ; athletic ability gained in a 
rough-and-tumble boyhood, supplemented by a brief but 
by no means uneventful canal-boat experience ; and above 
all a genuine love of knowledge and a whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm in his work. 

A very short time made it apparent that the large boys 
meditated a repetition of the tactics which had proved so 
successful the winter before. Signs of rebellion became 
more and more evident, forcing the boy-teacher to the 
realization that a struggle for the mastery impended, and 
that in the near future. 

So two weeks went by, each day the witness of succes- 
sive but unimportant skirmishes, till at last, with one of 
the malcontents, insubordination rose to a flat refusal to 
obey. [tis said to have been atheory of Bronson Alcott’s 
that when a pupil merited punishment, the teacher, instead 
of the offender, should receive the penalty. But such an 
educational method had never been introduced on the 
Ohio Western Reserve. A rule the exact reverse was in 
force, of which the young master proceeded at once to 
make practical application. 

But the mutineer, roused rather than subdued by the 
punishment, as he turned to go to his seat seized a heavy 
stick of wood from a pile for an assault that might have 
proved fatal had not a cry from his fellow pupils warned 
the teacher. Looking round he saw the club, wielded 
with both brawny hands, descending, and it fell with a 
force that almost broke the arm, that was raised to ward 
it off Another instant and he had caught his assailant, 
thrown him to the floor, and with his knee on his breast 
and his hand on his throat, thandere |: ‘ Now, sir, I shall 
whip you until one of two things occurs,—either you die, 
or you absolutely submit to the rules.” 

The old-fashioned bad boy was by no means destitut- 
of fighting prowess, but in this case in the stripling whose 
discomfiture he had planned and anticipated he found not 
only a “foeman worthy of his steel,” but a superior power 
to which he was soon glad to surrender. Then turning 
to the school, and surveying with flashing eye the sullen 
faces of several other large boys who had seemed to be 
in the conspiracy with their whipped ringleader, the 
teacher added with emphasis: “If there is any scholar 
here who expects at any time to make any sort of dis- 
turbance, come on now, and settle it here.” A challenge 
which, it is needless to say, in view of what they had wit- 
nessed, met with no response. 

The issue had been met and effectually settled in the 
one way possible. For the rest of the winter the school 
was as noted for its quiet and order as well as its progress 
as it had previously been for its spirit of unruly disorder. 
And from that day on, the boy teacher was no longer 
« Jim Garfield,” but “the master.” For the hero of this 
incident was none other than James A. Garfield; and this 
was the young, the humble, and well-nigh disastrous be- 
ginning of his work as an educator,—a work always near 
his heart, and to which he gave himself with unflagging 
zeal and devotion, and whose result is the affectionate 
remembrance of hundreds of men and women who to-day 
own themselves wiser and better for the inspiration of his 
example and instruction, a work which he only left 
when his country called him from the classroom to the 
duties of the camp and the forum, from the presi- 
dency of a college to that of the nation. 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING WASHINGTON’S 
ADMINISTRATION. 


BY W. F. GORDY, 
Principal of North School, Hartford, Conn. 


To avoid confusion in the use of reference books; the 
class is divided into sections of twoeach. In each section 
the pupils are numbered one and two. Before the morn- 
ing session opens, each pupil whose number is one gets 
the book assigned to his section, and after reading it, in 


| to the preparation of the lesson in his-' with special care, these topics stimulate the imagination 


 seey, passes it over to No. 2. Following this very simple ‘and give life and color to the facts brought out in the 


one book beside his own textbook. 


board as follows : 


First Lesson. Second Lesson. 


1. Higginson, 220-24. | 1. Seudder, 268-72. 
3 se | 3. 
4. “ce 4, 
5. 5. Richardson, 292-94. 
6. Sendder, 250-54. 6. 
9. 9, Johnston, 153-55. 
10 Richardson, 284-88. 10. 


For preparing the lesson in school, forty minutes are 
allowed, half of which may be used in reading the refer- 
ence books and half in studying the textbook kept in the 
hands of each pupil. Our pupils have Berard’s, and 
they are instructed to read with special care the lesson 
assigned in their own book before reading a line of the 
reference book. The one textbook puts the pupils on 
common ground, and furnishes a good solid basis of work. 
Of course we freely add topies that seem important, and 
just as freely omit matter which the book, as furnishing a 
condensed record, must contain, but which, for recitation 
purposes, is utterly worthless. 

The first lesson included a discussion of the first Con- 
gress and the first Cabinet, and therefore presupposed 
previous study of the most vital differences between the 
Articles of Confederation and the Constitution; for 


INDEPENDENCE 


without many of the essential features of the Constitution 
well in hand, and withont clear ideas of the necessity 
which led to the adoption of the Constitution, no class 
could be ready to study the lesson assigned. Please ob- 
serve that I say many of the essential features, for some 
of the prominent facts in the Constitution can be more in- 
telligently taught at points where they find application. 
For instance, the present method of electing a president 
will be studied with more interest when the election of 
Jefferson is reached ; what the Constitution has to say 
about slavery, when the slavery question is under discus- 
sion; the impeachment of the President, in Johnson’s ad- 
ministration. 
Instead of the readings in reference books, several 
pupils prepared special tepies. For the two lessons they 
they were as follows : 
Celebration of the Adoption of the Constitution: “ Higginson’s 
Young Folks’ History of the United States,’’ pp 217-18. 
Washington on His Way to New York: Higginson, p. 216. 
Washington’s Formality: ‘* Building the Nation,’’ pp. 42-45. 
Manners and Customs in Washington’s Administration: Higgin- 
son, pp- 222-24. 

Daniel Boone and the Indians: ‘‘ Children’s Stories of American 
Progress,’’ pp. 8-10. 

Short Sketch of Franklin: Higginson, pp. 227-28. 

Eli Whitney and the Cotton Gin: Higginson, pp. 225-26. 

The Bastile and the French People: “ Building the Nation,’’ 
pp. 42-45. 


guage exercises. 


plan, every pupil is certain to read, on the lesson, at least 


For Washington's administration, two advance lessons 
were assigned, and the references were written on the 


The Guillotine and the French Revolation: Richardson, 292-93. 


The recitations on these special topics are always full 
of interest to the class, and furnish excellent oral lan- 


other parts of the lesson. 

The majority of the pupils are ready to do some collat- 
eral reading in their historical work, and in that they are 
encouraged in every way. One of my chief objects is to 
teach them not only the real spirit of history, but how to 
read it intelligently. The facts which pupils learn form 
only a subordinate part of our work together. Boys and 
girls, under proper guidance, may be led to read with a 
special purpose, and they will, many of them at least, 
earnestly respond to the wishes of an earnest teacher 
when he points out to them the books that will have a 
direct bearing upon the formation of good reading habits. 
I consider this vastly more important than the few facts 
they can gather from any textbook that may be placed in 
their hands. 

For Outside Work: 

Home and society in Washington’s time : 

5 3rd ** History of the United States and Its People,’’ 
‘French Revolution; ‘‘ Building the Nation,’’ 42-56. 

Social life in New England; ‘* Building the Nation,’’ 78-92, 


Social life in other states; ‘* Building the Nation,’’ 93-111. 
Daniel Boone and the West; ‘‘ Children’s Stories of American 


Progress,’ pp. 1-40. 
Sach books as Scudder’s “‘ Flistory,’? Mara Pratt’s ‘‘ American 


History Stories’’; Higginson’s *‘ Young Folk’s History of the 
United States ’’; Richardson's ‘‘ History of our Country’’; Bat- 
terworth’s ** United States History ’’; Johneton’s ‘* United States 


History.” 

I stoutly maintain that my pupils know more facts than 
they would have learned with only one textbook, no mat- 
ter how good this may have been. After spending two 
lessons on the advance and at least one in review, and 
carefully discussing all the interesting questions that come 
ap, I find great warmth among my boys and girls as they 
take sides for or against the French people in the Revo- 
lution. Each boy is ready to declare himself a Federal- 
ist or an anti-Federalist, and he is very decided in his 
political views. I have never heard more eager and fiery 
debates than those which have arisen over some such 
questions in my history class. And they likeit. It puts 
them on their mettle ; gives a keen spur to their imagin- 
ation; sharpens their reasoning faculties, and fixes in 
their minds the events that have a place in the logical de- 
velopment of our institutions. No boy can thus study the 
social and political questions of the past without prepar- 
ing himself for the proper discharge of the plain and 
homely daties of a faithful and honest citizen. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY LUCY WHEELOCK, BOSTON. 


The birthday of the ‘‘ Father of his Country ” must be 
celebrated in the kindergarten, as we are to train our chil- 
dren to be patriotic citizens. What shall we do? First, 
secure some paper figures of Washington in Conti- 
nental costume,—one for each child, if possible,—to carry 
home as a souvenir. This will introduce the conversation 
of the morning about the man, his time, his deeds, and his 
serviceto the country. Pictures of Mt. Vernon, and others 
illustrating different incidents of Washington’s life, may 
be found in histories and biographies, which furnish a 
basis for an outline of iis career, not forgetting the famous 
cherry-tree anecdote, which almost every reading-book 
contains. 

Children are not prone to be iconoclasts, and believe 
implicitly in the little hatchet, as everybody should. 
“America” has previously been taught, and this is the 
hymn for the day. One poor child was so impressed 
through this hymn by the idea of her country, that when 
she was taken to West Roxbury Park she exclaimed in 
delight: “‘ Here is my country, 
‘tis of thee! ” 

For work at the table, the ae 
little ones are furnished with 

bundles of sticks for illustrat- 

ing the stories told earlier in 

the day. 

The first thing is the cherry 

tree, which is made from direc- 

tion, and looks like this :-— 

One child with a realistic 

mind wished to put inch sticks 

at the foot for roots, and red 


The pupils take great pride in giving 
them in the best language at their command. Selected 


circles on all the branches to represent cherries 
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Next comes the hatchet, for which there are various 
models, this one being chosen finally :— 
Some children have seen the Washington 
elm in Cambridge, and after some discus- 
sion as to the comparative size of an elm 
and a cherry tree, it is decided to take a 
five-inch stick for the trunk of the elm tree 
and put four branches on each side. A red 
stick placed near the trunk represents 
Washington as he stood to take command of the army. 

Robert wishes to make his sword, 
which is done by using two long sticks 
and a short one. 

“And here is his soldier cap!” 
cries Curtis, 
who has been 
admiring the 
cocked hat. 

Washington’s house, at Mt. Vernon, is 
last represented, and the gate. 

Marching games are in order on this 
day, and,— 

** Soldier boy, soldier boy, 


_ Where are you going, 
Bearing ao proudly your knapsack and gun ? 


‘* I go where my country 
My daty is showing, 
Bearing so proudly my knapsack and gun.’’ 

Then each child is given a little flag, and as the line 
marches around the room, waving the tiny banners, the 
teacher sings,— . 

** Color boy, color boy, 


Where are you speeding, 
Waving your banner of red, white, and blue ? 


I go where my country 
My service is needing, 
Waving my banner of red, white, and blue,’’ 
answer the children in glad chorus. 

As a closing occupation, the flag is again introduced, 
the stripes counted, and the position of the stars noted ; 
then each child is giveu a sheet of white paper to make a 
flag. This is done either by painting or by pasting on 
strips of red paper, such as are used for the weaving, and 
a blue square on which are pasted tiny gold stars, which 
may be bought in sheets at fancy stores. The flag is fin- 
ished by pasting to a splint for a flag-staff, and each child 
carries his home with, perhaps, a dawning love for his 
country and its flag. 


WASHINGTON'’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISE.* 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


[ The teacher should be eareful to have the same child take all the 
parts with the same figures, as for instance Number 1 will recite sev- 
eral times. ] 


One of the older pupils in a clear voice will say : 
The bells of Mount Vernon are ringing to day, 
And what say their melodious numbers 
To the flag-blooming air? List,—what do they say ?— 
School in concert respond promptly : 
‘‘ The fame of the hero ne’er slambers! ”’ 


1. The world’s monument stands the Potomac beside, 
_And what says the shaft to the river ?— 
School.—‘* When the hero has lived for his country and died, 
Death crowns him a hero forever.” 


Singing. [Select from list at close of exercise. | 


School,—— Welcome, thou festal morn! 
Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun, 
Thou day forever bright 
With Freedom’s holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 
2. [Unfurling a flag, or pointing to the flag used in draping. ] 
““O glorious flag,—red, white, and blae, 
Bright emblem of the pure and true, 
O glorious group of clustering stars, 
Ye lines of light, ye crimson bars, 
Trampled in dast by traitor feet, 
Once more your flowing folds we greet 
Triumphant over all defeat ; 
Henceforth in every clime to be, 
Unfading scarf of liberty, 
The ensign of the brave and free.”’ 
Blackboard stencils of Washington and Lincoln (18 x24) will be 


sent by the New Engl 
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Singing.—(Tune: “ Vive La Compagnie.’’) 

O glorious banner, of thee we will sing, 
Flag of the brave and free. 

Thy folds to the breezes we joyfully fling, 
Fag of the brave and free. 

Red for the dawning of Liberty’s day, 

White for pure souls that will love thee for aye, 

Blue for the heavens that shield thee alway, 
And guard thee on land and on sea. 


Float on, glorious banner, in Freedom’s glad light, 
‘Flag of the brave and free. 
Thy fair constellation unsullied and bright, 
Flag of the brave and free. 
Rainbow bright banner, O long may it wave, 
Upheld by the noble, the true, and the brave, 
Wide spreading its folds to protect and to save, 
And cherishing bleet Liberty. 


8. Recitation. [Select from list at close of exercise. | 

4. The principal nations of the earth have flags, of different de- 
sign, which serve as emblems of national existence, and an assertion 
of national rights, and any insult offered a flag would be considered 
an insult to the nation represented by it. 

5. Io the army each regiment carries as its distinguishing mark 
a flag or ensign, and likewise a small banner with which the ground 
to be occupied is marked out. Banners have been used from the 
earliest times and in all countries for directing the movements of 
troops. 

6. Daring the early days of the Revolution the colonists made 
use of flags of various devices. 

7. The present flag was adopted Jane 14, 1777. 

&. It had thirteen stripes and thirteen stare. The plan was to 
add a new stripe for each state admitted into the Union; but event- 
ually it was decided to add a star instead of a stripe. 

9. The form of the star is unlike the star of art or the star on 
coine. It was euggested by the coat of arms of the Washiogton 
family. Mrs. John Ross of Philadelphia was engaged by G-neral 
Washington and a-committee of Congress to make a model flag 
from a rough drawing. This drawing contained a six-pointed star 
which Washington, with his pencil, changed to one five-poiated. 


The flag that now waves o’er our homes, 
Protecting weak and strong,— 

The flag that vindicates the right, 
And panishes the wrong,— 

That flag we'll raise within our school. 


10. And through all times this flag above, 
In triumph o’er oppression’s holds, 
Shall, in the light of peace and love, 
Uaroll its glorious folds. 
Singing. (Star-Spungled Banner.) 
11. Hark! what song is that high swelling, 
Like an anthem dropped from heaven, 
OF some joyful tidings telling, 
Some rich boon to mankind given ? 
School. — 
’Tis a happy people, singing 
Thanks for Freedom’s victory won; 
Valley, forest, mountain ringing 
With one name,—great Washington. 


12. By our altars, pure and free, 
By our law’s deep-rooted tree, 
By the past’s dread memory, _ 
By our Washington! 
By our common parent tongue, 
By our hopes, bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, — 
We will still be one. 


13. Essay. [Select from list at close of exercise. } 
14, Reeitation. [Select from list,] 


Binging. [Select from list.] 
15. Eesay. [Select from list.) 
16. Recitation. [Select from list.] 
Singing. [Select from list. ] 
17. Essay. 
18. Recitation, 
Singing. 
19. He fought, but not with love of strife, he struck but to defend ; 
And ere he tarned a people’s foe, he sought to be a friend. 
20. He strove to keep his country’s right by reason’s gentle words ; 
And sighed when fell injustice threw the challenge sword to 
sword, 
21. Ha shuwed no deep, avenging hate, no burst of despot rage. 
22. He stood for Liberty and Truth, and daringly led on 
Till shouts of victory gave forth the name of Washington. 
23. Reading (in concert).—Psalm LX XII.,1 to 8, and 17. 


: SONGS. 
‘* America.” 
Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 
** Battle Hymn of the Rspublic.”’ 
Speed our Republic.” 
Hail Columbia.’’ 
** Centennial Hymn.”’ 
Crawford’s National Hymn.’’ 
‘*Our Native Song.”’—Eiiza Cole. 
** Songs of Our Fathers.’’—Hemans. 
‘* Lord While for All Mankind we Pray.’’ 
** Keller’s American Hymn.”’ 
‘* Three Cheers for the Olden Time.’’ 
‘* The Might of Right.’’— Trumpet of Reform, p. 60. 
Quartette.—‘* American Girl’s Song.’”?—Song Crown, p. 115. 
Duet.— Constitution and Union.— Song Crown, p. 276. 


SUBJECTS FOR ESSAYS. 


‘* Washington’s Boyhood.”’ 
**In Braddock’s Campaign.”’ 
‘* Washington’s Young Manhood.”’ 
‘* Expelling the British from Boston.’’ 
‘‘The New York Retreat.’’—[See Barnes’ School History. 
Battle of Harlem Heights.”’ 
Benedict Arnold's Capture.’’—[See Depew’s Address, to be 
found in his After Dinner Speeches. | 
Battle of Trenton.”’ 
‘* Deiviog the British from New Jersey, Jaly 1777.”’ 
‘* Battle of Brandywine.”’ 
* Winter at Valley Forge.’’ 
Lafayeite.’’ 
‘* Sarrender of Corawallis.’’ 
His Ioauguration.”’ 
RECITATIONS, 


** Paul Revere’s Ride.’’— Loigfellow. 

** A Soene in a Hero’s Life.”’ 

‘©The R-vulutionary Rising.’’—T. B. Read, 
** Oar Country's Call.”’— W. C. Bryant. 

** Liberty Bel!.’’ 

Ou: Country’s Fiag.’”?—J. R. Drake. 
**God Save the Flag.’’— Holmes. 


THE POET’S STORY OF ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 


WITH THE WITNESS OF His WorDs. 


ARRANGED BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1, ‘* Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to truth be sealed 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountifal is Fate ; 

Bat then to stand beside her, 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms, and not to yield, 

This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measare of a stalwart man, 

Limbed like the old hero‘c breeds, 

Who stands self-p>ised on manhood’s solid earth, 

Not forced to frame excuses for his birth, 

Fed from within with all the strength he needs, — 

Sach was he, our martyr-chief.”’ 

—James Russell Lowell. 

2. ‘Our fathers brouzht forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and dsdicated, 
can long endure. We are mot on a great battlefiald of that war. 
We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as a fiaal resting- 
place of those who gave their lives that the nation might live. It 
is altogether fittiog and propar that we do this. But in a larger 
sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow 
this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it far above our power to add or detract. The 
world will little note, nor long remember, what we say here, bat it 
can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to ba dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who fonght 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dadicated to the great task remaining before ‘us, that from 
these hoaored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 


which they gave the last fall measure of devotion; that we here 
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highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain; that this 
nation, under God, shail have a new birth of freedom, and that 
government of the paople, by the paople, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.’’—Abraham Lincoln's Speech at Gettys- 
burg, 1863. 
8. ‘‘CoLumBiA's Prorpagcy,’’ Feb. 12, 1809. 
** Somewhere to-day in dolor and want, 
Where tears are plenty and bread ia scarce, 
And prowliag ghosts from a luckless hauat 
Mak; home a mockery and life a farce, 
Like the dissonant wail from a tuneless chord, 
There the first low wail of a child shall be heard. 


‘* And the large asking eyes, fall of baby awe, 
That will question the cheer of the wretched den, 
Shall behold, rising out of this cradle of straw, 
A temple ornate with affections of men ; 
And when my bright stars shall be paliog their hue, 
Then bis hand shall recast the whole field of blue.”’ 


FULFILLMENT.”’ 
‘* The boy crept out of poverty’s bed, 
To follow the sybil’s magic wand ; 
And always thereafter, when daty led, 
They journeyed together, hand in hand.”’ 


4. “ As to edneation, the newspapers are correct. I never went 
to school more than six months in my life. . . . . Whena 
mere child, [ used to get irritated when anybody talked to me ina 
way I could not understand. I don’t think I ever got angry a' 
apything else in my life. I can remember going to my little bed- 
room after hearing the neighbors talk of an evening with my father, 
and spending no small part of the night walking up aud down, and 
trying to make out what was the exact meaning of some of their, to 
me, dark sayings. I coald not sleep, though [ often tried to, when 
I got on such a huot after an idea, until [ had caught it; and when 
I thought I had got it, I was not satisfied until I had repeated it 
over and over, until I had put it into language plain enough, aa | 
thought, for any boy [ kuew to comprehend.’’—Abraham Lincoln, 
1860. 


5. That heart, o’er whose dead, awful silenca 
A nation has wept, 
Was the truest, aad gentlest, and sweetest 
A man ever kept. 


‘* Why, he heard from the dungeons, the rice-fislda, 
The datk holds of ships, 
Every faint, feeble ery which oppression 
Suothered down on men’s lips. 


‘* In her furnace the centuries had welded 
Their fetter and chain; 
And like withes, in the hand of his purpose 
He snapped them in twain. 


‘* Who can be what he was to the people, — 
What he was to the state ? 
Shall the ages bring to us another 
As good and as great ?”’ 
Our Good President,’ by Phebe Cary. 


6. ‘' The ficat general order issued by the Father of his Country, 
after the Declaration of Independence, indicates the spirit ia which 
our institutions were founded, and should ever be defended. ‘* The 
General hopes and trusta that every « flicer and man will endeavor 
to live and act as becomes a Christian soldier defending the deareat 
rights and liberties of his countey.’’’—Order of the President, re- 
garding observation of the Sabbath, 1862. 


7. ‘* ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” by Alice Cary. (See page 66 ) 

8. Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusations 
against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of destruction to the 
government nor of dungeons to ourselves. Let us have faith that 
right makes might, and in that faith let us, tothe end, dare to do 
oar daty as we understand it.’’— Speech of Lincoln at Cooper Insti- 
tute, 1860. 


9, ‘Feeling a God above, around, within, 

He, in his majesty of being, rose, 
And stood revealed amid earth's strife and dio, 

A map, whose power spoke through that calm repose, 
Far more subduing than the sword of foes! 

Sovereign washe! Although no clarion ring 
Its martial notes, to tell he hath been crowned, 

Yet evermore, he was foreshadowing 
Within himself, a destiny profound, 

That atamped him king! ’ 
— Abraham Lincoln, by Curoline Dana Howe. 


10. ‘I now leave with a task before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being who ever attended him I cannot succeed. With that assiat- 
ance I cannot fail.’’—Lincoln’s Farewcll to Springfield, 1861. 


11, ** Tolling, tolling, tolling, 
All the bells of the land! 
Lo! the patriot martyr 
Taketh his journey grand ; 
Travels into the ages 
Bearing a hope how dear! 
Into life’s unknown vistas, 
Liberty’s great pioneer. 


Tolling, tolling, tolling! 
Do the budded violets know 
The pain of the lingering clanzor 
Shaking their bloom out so ? 


They open into strange sorrow, 
The rain of a nation’s tears; 

Into the saddest April 
Twined with the New World’s years. 


‘ Tolling, tolling, tolling! 
See they come as a cloud,— 
Hearts of a mighty people, 
Bearing his pall and shroud! 
Lifting up, like a banner, 
Signals of loss and woe! 
Wonder of breathless nations, 
Moveth the solemn show. 


‘* Tolling, tolling, tolling! 
Was it, O man beloved,— 
Was it thy funeral only 
Over the land that moved ? 
Veiled by that hour of anguish, 
Borne with the rebel rout, 
Forth into utter darkness, 
Slavery’s corse went out.”’ 
— Lincoln's Passing Bell, by Lucy Larcom. 


12. ‘* What I do say is, that no man is good enough to govern 
another without that other’s congent.’’ 

‘* The dontrine of self-government is right, absolately and eter- 
anally right.’’ 

‘* Allow all the governed an equal voice in the government; that, 
aud that only, ia self-government.’’— Speech of Lincoln, 1854. 


13. (From Whittier's Poem, “ Revisited,” 1865.) 
‘* The roll of drums and the bugle’s wailing 
Vex the air of our vales no more; 
The spear is beaten to hooks of pruning ; 
The share is the sword the soldier wore. 


** Sing soft, sing soft, our lowland river 
Under thy banks of laurel bloom, 
Softly and sweet, as the hour beseemeth, 
Sing us the songs of peace and home. 


‘* Let all the tenderer voices of nature 
Temper the triumph and chasten mirth, 
Fall of the infinite love and pity 
For fallen martyr and darkened hearth. 


** Bat to Him who gives us joy for ashes, 
And the oil of joy for mourning long, 
Let the hills give thanks, and all thy waters, 
Break into jubilant waves of song! 


** Into thy datifal life of uses, 
Pour the music and weave the flowers; 
With the song of birds and the bloom of meadows, 
Lighten and gladden thy heart and ours. 


“ Here, in the calm of thy seaward valley 

Mirth and labor shall hold their truce, 
Dance of water and mill of grinding, 
Both are beauty, and both are use, 


‘Typo of the Northland's strength and glory, 
Pride and hope of our home and race, — 
Freedom lending to rugged labor 
Tints of beauty and lines of grace.’’ 


BOOKS ABOUT LINCOLN. 
Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopedia. 
Lippincott’s ‘‘ Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary.” 
Raymond’s ‘‘ Life and Administration of President Liacola.’’ 
Greeley’s ‘‘American Conflict.”’ 
Dr. J. G. Holland’s ‘‘ Life of Abraham Lincolo.”’ 
Mrs, Stowe’s ‘‘ Men of Our Times.’’ 
** The Century Magazine’’ (beginning with November, ’S6.) 
“Abraham Lincola: His Life and Public Services.’’ By Phebe 
A. Hanaford. 


* The Life of Abraham Lincoln.”” By Francis F. Browne. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


. Winship will be pleased to receive queetions upon school 
a methods of teaching, ete., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


105. Will you please tell me a way to keep a few 
pounds of modeling clay in good order for use all the 
time, and oblige a country school teacher. 

E., Lima. 

All you need to do is to add a little water and mix it well 
when it is getting too dry. It is only a question of keep- 
ing it moist without getting it too moist. Keep the clay 
in an earthern jar and keep it covered, and you wiil rarely 
have to add water. If you have no covered jar, wrap the 
clay in cloth. 


106. Will you kindly send me the names of those au- 
thors whom you think could be regarded as American 
classics ? G. W. R., Tilton, N. H. 
The distinctively classical American writers are Ir- 
ving, Hawthorne, Holmes, Emerson, and Lowell. Long- 
fellow, Bryant, and Whittier, will very generally be 
classed with the classic writers. ‘There are others who 
as specialists, or because of things done, would be so 
classed by many people. ‘To begin to name them would 
be to open up a limitless field. 


107. I have some young lady pupils who are grown, 
also young gentlemen pupils aged twenty-two. Please 
inform me of some way in which I can get them to stop 
reading novels (outside of school) and courting, and do 
more solid work? As this is my first term and the 
pupils older than myself, I am at sea. 

“Youna Tracaer,” California. 

You will probably remain “at sea” for a long time, 
before you succeed in checking the courting proclivities 
of schoolboys and girls of twenty-two. This problem 
would defy a German expert. When young people reach 
that age it is difficult to get them to do solid work unless 
they appreciate what it means to them to neglect their 
opportunities. You will do well if you can secure their 
attention to business while in school. 

If any of our readers has a patent that will help ‘‘ Young 
Teacher ” we will be glad to publish it. Of course it is 
possible to inspire pupils with a purpose which will center 
their thoughts upon good reading and good work. 


108. How can I cure a twelve-year-old boy of continu- 
ally turning and twisting when reciting? W.B.S. 


It is probably a habit, and at first it will be impossible 
to get a recitation from him if his attention is turned 
upon himself. If the class stand during recitation why 
not let him sit ; if they sit, why not let him stand? On 
no condition would I make it a matter of discipline for 
him to stand still, nor would I scold or punish him in 
order to secure the correct attitude. Good recitatiors 
are more important than standing still. Whatever you 
say, say privately. Try to convince him that he will be 
anxious some day to be a gentleman and this he cannot 
be unless he is able to stand and sit quietly when talking 
with others. 


109. Do you think it wise for teachers to refer to their 

pupils always by numbers and never by name ? 
RuRAL. 

It is fashionable just now to use numbers rather than 
names. Teachers who adopt this custom say it is easier 
to learn numbers than naimes, and to use numbers than 
names. There is no reason why my opinion on such a 
subject would be valuable, but I confess toa dislike for 
the practice. A teacher would feel outraged to be spoken 
of by the pupils or in society hy the number of her grade 
or room. She would be indignant to have it suggested 
that society might save time in these busy days by 
not learning and remembering the name of Miss Ney- 
reneuf, the new teacher of room 13. It would be a hard- 
ship indeed to know that the busy doctor, minister, law- 
yer, banker, and society woman, proposed to save time 
by addressing her as “Miss 13.” ‘There is certainly 
a very general and well-defined public sentiment 


against speaking of children as “39,” “47,” ete., and we 
confess that we have much sympathy with it. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 1 


“THE PERFECT STAFF.” 


Mr. Seward’s criticism of my article of Nov. 20 has not been so 
long unanswered because of my gladness ‘‘ to have the errors cor- 
rected,’’ notwithstanding his decided statement to that effect. On 
the contrary, I am firm in my conviction that he has hestily and 
inconsiderately objected to things which, upon maturer reflection, 
he mast acknowledge are above criticism. 

Take the first sentence which he quotes: ‘‘ The staff notation 
which is e0 complete and so perfectly adapted to the expression of 
musical ideas,’ etc. Evidently Mr. Seward confuses the words 
notation and system, for his arguments against the perfection of the 
staff are all based upon the fact that many attempts have been 
made to simplify it, for purposes of teaching. In other words, the 
systems for teaching masic have been so imperfect, that many have 
sought new methods, even to the use of figures, patent notes, and 
letters, to make the process of learning to read notes more easy. 
Bat will Mr. Seward tell me of any one who has offered to composers 
another notation in which to more perfectly express their musical 
ideas. The ease with which a notation is learned by ehildren, 
miners, artisans, shopmen and women has nothing whatever to do 
with its perfection. Is the algebraic notation less perfect than 
that of arithmetic ? 

Every notation which Mr. Seward has mentioned has been in- 
vented as a stepping-stone to the staff, unless he would wish me to 
exclude the tonic sol-fa, which I believe at one time aspired to be- 
come a substitute for the staff, bat itis a long time since I have 
heard that claim from even the most ardent admirers of this letter 
notation. For with all its simplicity, through the use of those 
‘twelve unchangeable signs,’’ it possesses neither the completeness, 
nor the perfection of the staff notation, in that it is useful only for 
vocal music. 

When one really studies the staff notation with a view to criticis- 
ing it as a means for expressing and preserving musical ideas, its 
perfection becomes a matter for wonder and admiration. 

Whatever may be said of the complexities of the staff, or its 
difficulties, it has performed the service for which it was invented 
so well, that the musical ideas of Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
and Mozart may be repeated to us to-day, if only the performer 
possess the soul to interpret them; and if he does not satisfy our 
ideal of these classic compositions, we do not question the perfec- 
tion of the notation by which the ideas have been preserved, but 
the ability of the interpreter to perfectly conceive them. May I 
ask, is there any other notation so complete and so perfectly adapted 
to the expretsion of a// musical ideas ? 

And asto my second statement to which Mr. Seward objects: 
‘* This notation of the past is the accepted notation of the present.”’ 
Who are the miliions who reject it? Not the teachers of tonic sol- 
fa. They may teach another notation, but that they reject the staff, 
I am sure they would themselves deny, for if they are musicians 
they need it, have already learned it, and still use it. If they are 
not musicians, and have never learned the staff notation, they can 
scarcely be said to reject what they know nothing of, what they 
never had. 

Even should the miners and artisane, who sing the oratorios from 
tonic sol-fa because they do not know the staff, and all children 
who are taught other notations in their first study of music, amount 
to millions, can we traly say that they reject the staff? I think’ 
not. And so long as no notation exists in which musicians more 
perfectly express their ideas, and through which both the vocalist 
and instrumentalist can more clearly perceive the meaning of the 
composer, I shall claim that the two ‘* serious historical mistakes ’’ 
mentioned by Mr. Seward, are historical truths. 

I early learned that people may enjoy good health in body and 
soul without employing my physician or attending my church, and 
I am equally sure that another teacher may secure as good results 
as [ without using my methods of teaching. J. E, CRANE. 


U. 8. BOARD ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES, 


You recently gave a list of changes in geographic names which 
you credit to the ‘* U. S. Board on Geographic Names.’’ Is this a 
new board? Please give information concerning it. J. E. W. 

This board was created in September last by the President under 
the following executive order : 

‘* As it is desirable that uniform usage in regard to geographic 

nomenclature and orthography should obtain throughout the ex- 
ecutive departments of the government, and particularly upon the 
maps and charts issued by the various departments and bureaus, I 
hereby constitute a board on geographic names, and designate the 
following persons who have heretofore codperated for a similar 
purpose under the authority of the several departments, bureaus, 
and institutions with which they are connected, 9s members of said 
board: Prof. Thomas ©. Mendenhall, United States coast and 
geodetic survey, chairman ; Andrew H. Allen, department of 
state; Capt. Henry L. Howison, lighthouse board, treasury depart- 
ment; Capt. Thomas Turtle, engineer corps, war department; 
Lieut. Richardson Clover, hydrographic office, navy department ; 
Pierson H. Bristow, postoffice department; Otis T. Mason, Smith- 
sonian Institution; Herbert G. Ogden, United States coast and 
geodetic survey ; Henry Gannett, United States geological survey ; 
Marcus Baker, United States geological survey. 
. ‘‘ To this board shall be referred all unsettled questions concern- 
‘2 Geographic names which arise in the departments, and the de- 
cisions of the board are to be accepted by these departments as the 
standard authority in such matters. Department officers are in- 
structed to afford such assistance as may be proper to carry on the 
work of this board. The members of this board shall serve with- 
out additional compensation, and its organization shall entail no 
®xpense on the government,’’—[ Ep. 


GOVERNOR'S DAY. 


In a late JOURNAL it is suggested that we celebrate birthdaye 
of statesmen, patriots, et al. A bit from my experience may he'p 
some one else, 

Two years ago in looking up material for Washington’s birthday 
exerciser, I was much impressed by frequent allusions to ‘‘ Brother 
Jonathan”? (Trumbull), Connecticat’s first ‘‘ War Governor.’’ 
Why not celebrate his birthday ? It was in October, quite too late 
for that year. Then I thought of Governor Buckingham, our sec 
ond *‘ War Governor.’’? His birthday was May 28. As Decoration 
Day was so near, I chose the 29:h as governor’s day. Short 
sketches of their lives were read. Sentiments of theirs, bearing 


upon education, patriotiam, etc., were recited, also selecticns from 
speeches of eminent men, of a eulogistic nature. National and 
patriotic songs were sung. Our superintendent made a short 
speech, 

Last year we repeated the program with slight variations. We 
were so fortunate as to secure the attendance of General Aiken, 
Governor Buckingham’s son-in-law, and Mr. Wm. Trumbull, a 
lineal descendant of ‘‘ Brother Jonathan.’’ These gentlemen made 
short addresses, which were listened too with much interest by 
pupils and visitore. ‘ 

Pictures of Washington and Trambull, and of Lincoln and Back- 
ingham, draped with flags, adorned theschoolreom. My aim is to 
create an interest in local history. 

H. W. F., Norwich, Conn, 


SPELLING REFORM. 


I often see in the JOURNAL articles upon methods of teaching 
spelling. If, as Max Muller says, our spelling is ‘‘ uohistorical 
unsystematic, unintelligible, unteachable,’’ and according to Glad- 


stone, “ without rule, method, or system,’’ would it not be better 
for all teachers to join with the American Philological Society and 
Spelling Reform Association and aid in reforming it, and save the 
next generation from this most unsatisfactory and disagreeable 


labor, J. A. ALLEN, Med/field, Mass. 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— What is the origin of the word “‘ tariff’’ ? M. 
— Who said, ‘‘ Genias is the capacity for hard work ”’ ? 
FARADAY. 


— To J, T.’’: The price fa seat in the Stock Exchange of 
New York is from $20,000 to $36,000. S.M., Peace Dale, R. I. 


— To “Julia B. S.’’: An article in the November Harper gives 
a full description of the festival play ‘‘ Der Meistertrunk.’’ It is 
historical rather than religious. G. A. H., Springfield, Mass. 


— Will some of your readera kindly give me the name and ad- 
dress of a United States History in story form, suitable to be read 
to children in Second Reader grade. Several years ago I remem- 
ber seeing such a history written in words of one syllable, but I can- 
not now recall the author. E. A. B. 


— 1. Please give the proper pronunciation of ‘' Bellamy.’’ I[s 
the accent on the firat or the second syllable? If on the second, 
has the letter a the long sound, as in fate ? 

2. Is Pierre or Haron the capital of South Dakota? A geogra- 
phy published recently gives Huron, and I think the JoUKNAL is 
authority for Pierre. 

3. Is election day a legal holiday in all the states ? If not in all, 
please name in which it is. Mrs. R. H. R. 


— Please name the author of, 


‘* What riches give us let us then inqaire. 
Meat, fire, and clothes. What more ? 
Meat, clothee, and fire.’’ MADELINE. 


Pope is the author of these liner.—[ Ep. 


—To“F. M. C.”: 


“* Another guest that wioter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light.’’ 
— Whittier’s ‘* Snow Bound.” 


The guest mentioned is said to have been ‘‘ Miss Harriett Liver- 
more, daughter of Judge Livermore of New Hampshire. She was 
a woman of fioe powers, but wayward and enthusiastic. She went 
on an independent mission to the western Indians, whom she be- 
lieved to be remnants of the lost tribes of Israel. Much of her life 
afterward was spent in the Orient,’’ H. W. F., Norwich, Conn. 


—To “L. R. M.”: ‘This turned out to be silver ore.’’ 
‘* Turned out ’’ isa verb meaning proved (See Webster’s Ur.abridged), 
and has the adjective pronoun this for its subject. 

‘* Before the time of Gutenberg, books were written instead of 
being printed.”” ‘* Being printed’’ is a compound participle (cee 
Kerl’s Grammar), used as a substantive after the preposition of. 
Some grammarians call instead cf a preposition. 

‘* Few indeed,—nay, we may say one,—are perfectly happy 
here.”’ ‘‘ Few’’ is an adjective pronoun, subject of are. ‘‘ Indeed ’’ 
ig an adverb, meaning ‘‘in fact,’’ modifying ‘‘ few.’’ “ None”? is 
an adjective pronoun, object of the verb ‘‘ may say.”’ 

Quackenbes’ Grammar ia the only one I know of making a dis- 
tinction bet ween adjective pronoun and pronominal adjective, and 
his seems to be a distinction without a differance. — Forster. 


— Another solution of Problem H, in the ‘ Department cf 
Mathematics,’’ Deo. 25, 1890: 
Let x = number of per cent. gained. 


= “ dollars 

io = 6 if the house cost 10 % lees. 
ze z+15 

Then + = 10 


Dividing by c and clearing of fractions, r= 35. 35 per cent. 
was gained. G. F. P., Boston. 

To F. M.C.: ‘A man psid $180 for 20 stoves. There were 
three sizes: one $19 each, another $7, the other $6. How many 
of each size did he buy ?”’ 


The average price is $9. Then, by alligation, we have: 


a 6 
2 4 at $19, $65 
6/10 | | | Sat 6, 48 


20 stoves, $180 
(Multiply the numbers in columns a and b by #, then add.) 
Or, let x = number at $19. 


= 
20—(r+y) = 
Then 19x + Ty + 6[20~—(2 + y)] = 180. 


Any value of y less than 20 that will render x integral, will be the 
number at $19 and $7. 
y=8; 20—(r+ y) =8. 
Credit to G. F. P. A. M.S., New Hartfurd, N. Y. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked ‘“‘ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Pazzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


95. DIAMOND. 
1. In-this. 2. Is design. 3. Beyond. 4. Is to deliver in confi- 
dence of fidelity. 5. To be delirious. 6. Toseek. 7. In this. 
G. A. G. 


96. SquaARE Worp. 
1. Atadistance. 2. Decline. 
of time. 


3. A girl’s name. 4. A period 
G. A. G., Unadilla, N. Y. 


97. RIDDLE. 
Woman wears me as a crown, 
And accepts me in her dower ; 
If you, O man, will take me, 
I'li double all your power. 
In each and every kind of work 
I always do my part, 
And though I’m at the head of wrong, 
I’m never at its heart. 
Pat me at the head of right, 
And a worker I[ will be, 
In worlds above and worlda below, 
But I[ never go to sea. 
Cat me in two and there'll be four 
Where there was only one before. 
I am 1ot here, I am not there, 
And yet you'll find me everywhere. 
AMATEUR. 


98. ENIGMA. 
My 30 letters contain good advice for all conditions of life. 
My 5, 21, 20, 4, 1, 6, 12, 8, 19, 25 is good advice for 18, 23, 3, 
when 24, 16, 11, 2, 30. 
We should all 13, 11, 29, 15 to be 5, 29, 20, 26, and 17, 3, 27, 
15; but never 22, 2, 9, 20, 28. 10, 21, 6, 7, 14 is what we all do. 
AMATEUR, Salem, Mass. 
99. COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
I’m a sort of nondescript puzzie,— 
Both enigma and charade, 
Try the /irst, and of 3, 4, 5,7 
Most excellent sugar is made. 


My 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12 is seemly or fit ; 
8, 1, 2 brings us sorrow and pain; 

The farmer must use my 8, 7, 10, 6 
Ere he reaps the golden grain. 


So much for enigma; now for charade :— 
My /irst’s a preposition ; 

My next’s a verb denoting power 
To do, with your permission. 


Third may show you lineage, 
Be it noble or otherwise ; 
My whole is glowing white with heat, 
And is before your eyes. 
Junius, Elyria, O. 


(Answers in three weeks.) 


ANSWERS FOR JAN. 1. 
81. In, dust, rial: Indasirial. 


82. M 83. PRES CRIPT 
POP HETAMYR 
BENE SB HITHE 
PEAORE 8 DAB 
MONOCEROS8 L 
PEREGAL coG 
SERA I 
0L RKRBUKER 
s FORGETTER 
84. 1. Po-pour-post. 2. Row-roar-roast. 3. Der-deer-deist. 


4. Go-gore-ghost. 5. Why-wire-whist. 6. Way-ware-waste. 7. 
Mow-more-most. 8. E-ear-east. 9. Let-letter-lettest. 10. Till- 
tiller-tillest. 11. Bee bier-beast. 12. Dough-door-dost. 13. Lie- 
lyre-liest. 14. Grave-graver-gravest. 15. Bow-bore-boast. 16. 
Hoe-hoar-host. 17. Pea-peer-peat, 18. Hie-hire-highest. 19. 
Hay-hare-haste. 20. Lo!-lore-lowest. 

85. Fernandina, Chattanooga, Salt Lake City, Indianapolis, 
New Orleans, Milledgeville, Pensscola, Tallahassee, Little Rock, 
Galveston. 


86. Keynote. 
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Minnesota is booming the school library business 
heartily, and the results are highly gratifying. 


“Brack Beauty” should be read by every man, 
woman, and child in the land. We will send it postpaid 
on the receipt of 10 cents. 


VERMONT is educationally at rest once more, and the 
success of the present law will depend not a little upon 
the quantity and quality of common sense possessed by 
the county examiners of teachers. 


Mrs. AGnew of the New York City School Board has re- 
signed, because she is about to remove from the city. 
A man was promptly appointed to the place, which action 
causes much comment. Mrs. Agnew has been earnest in 
the advocacy of new methods and measures and will be 
greatly missed. 


Now that Emperor William has called for less Latin 
and Greek we may expect a reopening of the whole ques- 
tion in America, and another anti-dead-language crusade 
will follow. Well, it may as well be that as anything, 
perhaps. It pleases one class of people and does no 
serious harm. 


Tur KiInDERGARTEN.—The free kindergarten is a feat- 
ure in modern education that is attracting much attention. 
St. Louis leads the list of cities that have experimented 
successfully, having thirty nine, with an average attend- 
ance of 6,508. Puiladelphiahas thirty-eight, with 4,706 ; 
Milwaukee twenty-two, with 2,650; Boston twenty two, 
with 1,200 in attendance. There are known to be forty- 
six other cities in the country with free kindergartens. 
Arranged by states they are as follows : 


California — R.verside and San José. Connecticut — Bristol, 
Hartford, and New Haven. Dakota—Grand Forks. Georgia— 
Augusta. Illinvis -Carlinville. Indiana —LaPorte aud Richmend, 
Iowa—Des Moines, Lyons, and Marshalltown. Kansas—Emporia 
and Parsons. Kentacky--Dayton. Maine—Lewiston and Port- 
land, Massachusette—Brookliue and Somerville, Micbigan—De- 


troit, Grand Rapids, Ionta, and Muskegon. New Jersey—Bay- 
onne, Mt. Holly, Passaic, and Paterson. New York—Buffalo, 
Gloversville, Johnstown, Mount Vernon, Norwich, Port Chester, 
Rochester, and Sing Sing. Oregon—Salem. Pennsylvania—Pro- 
nixville and Warren. Rhode Island—Newport, Pawtucket, and 
Providence. Texas—E! Paso. Wisconsin—Baraboo, Berlin, and 


Sheboygan. 


APPARENTLY DisaRaceFuL.—It is not easy to pass 
judgment upon things that take place at a distance, but 
the action of the Michigan Board of Education, if the 
Detroit Free Press and our special correspondent can be 
trusted, deserves censure at the hands of professional 
men. Prof. Charles F. Bellows has occupied the chair of 
mathematics at the State Normal School at Ypsilanti for 
twenty-four years, and the board has just invited him to 
resign on no possible ground other than that two of the 
board wished to dictate to him the method by which he 
should teach arithmetic, objecting to the professional 
phase of his teaching. The specially discreditable feat- 
ure is the fact that it was done at the last meeting of that 
board. Professor Bellows ranks as one of the foremost 
instructors in the West. The Detroit Free Press says, 
he has long been recognized as a very enthusiastic advo- 
cate of purely professional work in normal schools, and 
believes that there should be more, rather than less, of it 
in our own normal school, which is supposed to be main- 
tained with sole reference to the preparatior of teachers. 
The professor, who is a graduate of the normel, has for 
the last twenty-four years, with credit to himself and to 
the institation, filled the chair of mathematics. That the 
old board, in its dying moments, should take this action, 
is severely criticised by students and citizens alike. 


Tue University or AmMericaA.—This is what Prof. R. 
G. Moulton of the University of Cambridge Extension, 
England, proposes,—a “ University of America” to rest 
upon a changed attitude of the public mind toward adult 
education. Education is one of the interests of life, and 
not of a special period of life or of a special learned class, 
and the University of America will recognize education as 
a constant interest of adult life side by side with religion, 
polities, and commerce. The alumni of Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Oberlin Ann Arbor, Nash- 
ville, and Stanford will be blended in the universal Uni- 
versity of America. It will not be like those institutions, 
but “a floating aggregation of voluntary agencies, not so 
much organized as tending to ccéperate.” There will be 
a local management by association for educational pur- 
poses, atd they will be directly connected with existing 
universities. 

Speaking of education as it will be considered by this 
new institution, Professor Moulton says : 

“ Education consists of gymnastics and culture, and culture is the 
stady of art, of natural science, and of man himself, his history, 
and literature. In the department of art, special attention will be 
given to education in art appreciation, as distinguished from edu- 
cation in art production. Ia speaking of the department of the 
study of man it may be borne in mind that classical study, as at 
present organized, totally fails as a training in literature. The vast 
proportion of persons who have received a classical education have 
had no education in literature. The true remedy is not the study 
of English literature, bat the study of literature in English. The 
best literature of Greece, Rome, and every country, ancient and 
modern, should be studied in our mother-tongue. The Bible will 
be recognized as literature, quite independent of its higher parposes. 
The advance toward the university of the future is to be made, not 
by reforming existing systems, but by obtaining a free field for tenta- 
tive educational progress in the case of the new classts that are 
being attracted to higher edacation.’’ 


COUNTING THE RETURNS. 


It is notorious that the counting of the election returns 
this year, notably in Massachusetts, was inexcusably bad. 
Wherever a recount was asked, the results showed the 
most stupid blunders. Prin. W. F. Bradbury of the 
Latin School, Cambridge, has analyzed the returns, and it 
is to be hoped for the reputation of the schools that the 
precinct officers were not graduates of the public schools. 
Many of the errors were apparently due simply to ina- 
bility to count, as, for instance, in the case of votes for or 


against no-license. In one precinct the returns said 139 


Yes (recount, 141); 163 No (151); 12 blanks (22), i.e, 


a mistake of 2 in counting Yes; 11 in No; 10 in blanks, 


In another precinct, the returns showed 132 Yes (114) ; 
120 No (139) ; 5 blanks (4),—i. @, a mistake of 18 in 
counting Yes; 9, No; 1, blank. In one precinct, in 
counting votes for 22 aldermen, on the first name the re- 
count showed onetoo many; on the third, 3 too many ; 
fourth, 9; fifth, 2; seventh, 1; eighth, 1; tenth, 1; 
eleventh, 1; twelith,3; thirteenth, 1; fourteenth, 1; 
sixteenth, 1; eighteenth, 20 ; nineteenth, 10; twentieth, 
1; twenty-first, 1 ; twenty-second, 1. The largest num- 
ber of votes to be counted in any one case was 139, while 
the average was below 100, and many less than 50, yet 
there seemed almost total inability to count correctly. In 
another precinct, on a vote for 22 aldermen, the discrep- 
ancy was as follows : 2, 9,1, 1, 3, 4, 1,1, 21, 49, 12, 
1, 2, 3, 47, and so on throagh the list. We suggest that 
the schools make a specialty of teaching the counting of 
ballots, and also that an evening school be opened each 
fall for the instruction of precinct officers. It might not 
be amiss for the precinct officer to announce the school 
from which he graduated, on application for appointment. 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


The Evolution of ‘' Dodd,” a pedagogical story giving 
his struggle for the survival of the fittest; by Williaia 
Hawley Smith. Continental Publishing Co., Chicago. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Is the book true to life ? 

2. Have you ever known a pupil to approximate Dodd ? 
3. What is your opinion of Elvira Stone ? 

4. Have you ever known such a teacher ? 

5. Have you ever known a teacher to take primary 
work from the same motive ? 

6. Is the author too severe upon kindergarten work, on 
page 9? 

7. Is there danger of becoming like Miss Stone through 
the ordinary training school ? 

8. Write fully your opinion of Esther Tracy. 

9. Is there any “ bean nonsense” in any teaching you 
have seen ? 

10. What do you think of Dodd’s attitude on the “ girl” 
question, page 19 and 20? 

11. Give your opinion of Grandpa Stebbins. 

12. State candidly your opinion of Amos Waughops. 

13. Describe Amy Kelly’s experience with Dodd. 

14. What do you think of a committee who would put 
old Mrs. Highton into a school under those conditions, or 
any others ? 

15. Name the one experience in Dodd’s life with Mr. 
Bright, that you think most true to life. 

16. Name the one you think most valuable to Dodd. 

17. What have you learned from Mr. Bright that will 
help you in teaching ? 

18 Have you faith to believe that good school work 
with bad boys frequently bears fruit in after life, as in 
the case with Dodd ? 


NEW YORK. 
Judge Draper, state superintendent of public instruction 
of New York, with his deputy, Charles R. Skinner, issues 
the report for 1890-91, which is a masterly document, 
full of information, statistical and otherwise. It has been 
a great year for school work in that state. There has 
never been so much money expended for improvement of 
school property ; never so great an advance in proficiency 
of teaching force ; never have teachers been employed 
for so long terms ; and there have never been so few dis- 
tarbances, local and general. The number of children of 
school age in the state is 1,844,596, while those in public 
schools number 1,042,160. It must be understood that in 
New York the school age continues from five to twenty- 
one, 80 it is easy to account for the 800,000 children of 
school age not in attendance. The school terms of the 
state have been nearly ten per cent. longer than before. 
The aggregate value of school property is $2,252,000 
more than ever before, and $850,000 more has been put 
into school buildings than in any other year. There are 
31,703 teachers employed in the public schools, drawing, 
in salaries, $10,422,000, which is $600 000 more than 


ever paid before. For state certificates, 18,594 candidates 
have been examined, 5,877 failing to receive them. 
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Judge Draper asks that the system of examining teach-|ens as an English author than of David Copperfield as|commendation for Dr. Richard Edwards’ services as state super- 


ers be strengthened, and calls for improvement in the/one of his works. The secret of brilliancy is largely the a a a are 


management of teachers’ institutes. Although muchj|having command of what we know, and of knowing the te 


Gilder of the Century is equally devoted to the work. 


pleased with the changes already accomplished,he pleadselo- | same things as those who pass judgment upon us. 
Fourteen photographs of the planet Mars were taken April 9 


quently for a higher standard of scholarship for admission 


to the normal schools. He advocates legislative provision 
for the organization of a teachers’ training class in every 


and 10,—seven on each day,—by Professor Pickering. In the sec- 
ond series the southern polar white spot was much larger than in the 
first. In those of the first day, the spot seemed to be veiled in a fog. 


z NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 

city of the state. He protests against the present loose pare 

use of the money appropriated for school libraries, but is} _— There is great destitution in Alaska. aa : i . . ; 

ighty-three primary agricultural schools, besides nine chairs 

delightell — There are 244,704 Indians in America. of agriculture in polytechnic establishments. There are also 162 

He emphasizes the need of special effort wens “ pon — Home rule is no longer an issue in Parliament. courses of agricultural lectures, attended by about 10,000 persons a 

cessful teaching of music in all the public schools. His} she to year. 

i] plea for compulsory edacation is the most vigorous portion 

of the report. He would like to see an appropriate ob-| “Alexander raham parpose FRIVOLITIES. 

servance of the centennial of the first act looking toward devote his life to education o 
the organizing of a state school system, and advocates aj — Worcester dedicated the first Armenian Church in co con Ge neste aie i 
state educational congress. The eighty-five most impor- America on the 18th inst. be ; 
tant pages of the book are devoted to decisions in eighty-| — Black oxide of tin found in the Black Hills yields To claim 0 jast decree. ee 
seven cases of appeal to the superintendent. 100 Ibs. of pure tin per ton. Comparisons are odious; ‘ 

The superintendent who can secure this volume will be} — A woman froze to death on a railway train in Eng- a = — . os oA 

a happy man because of the wisdom and clearness of|jand. What a system ! Is mite-ier than them all, 
statement in these decisions. Twenty pages are devoted; __ Monday, the 19th inst., was celebrated for the first 

to facts, programs, ete., relating to Arbor Day. 


Austria has a high school of agriculture, and fifteen intermediate 


THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS, 


te A Frenchman had attended f the President’s at 
time as a state holiday in Virginia, in honor of General | Washington, What did you 
Robert E. Lee. “* Tl parait qu’on souffre méme ici de la liberté de la prease,’’ was 


2 his reply. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. — Mrs. Walter Baker of this city bequeathed $131, 
000 to the various religious and humanitarian societies in 


uct a ta recognizing, however ‘ 

= that may be raised. sums varying from $100 to $15,000. girl a pretty gil with 
: ; ithi li f special - ° ‘ my father; my feelings would never endure a homely girl wit 

Wo Wis Gagne its Se ee aan — There was a terrific explosion of natural gas at money, and a homely girl without money,—well that’s A. of the 


i i ime allows, look up other questions. | , 
et r , Findlay, O.. or the 18th inst. This is almost a solitary | question. 
EXCELLED IN SOMETHING, 


‘Hume's best disciples ? 
‘ .., |instance of what was prophesied as a frequent occur! 4 historian, trying to find out something about a distin- 
Huxley and Tane have presented his positions with rence. guished graduate, wrote to a member of the same class, soliciting 


|information. His reply was: There is nothing to tell of his col- 
modifications that adapt them to the times. — The Louisiana Lottery Company is meeting with| lege-life. In fact, aoe thing T bnew of fs thy that ke nade tho 


to many obstructions, the latest being the refusal of best Greek ‘interliners’ ever seen in college.” 
‘ ae wl ti lied di- district court to compel the secretary of state to promul- : 
There are three phases of imagination as app gate the lottery amendment. 


rectly to sensations. After-images are merely the tardy d : : 
urance of things seen, heard, etc., but not appreciated} — King Kalakaua of the Sandwich Islands recently died = ; 

g8 ’ in tt Sen Tile was the fest royal death in repub- Milton employed 8,000 different words for poetic purposes. 
t the time. productive imagination is the recalling in ~acene : | — More than 14,000 istered in Faneuil Hall, B 
pn Productive imagination lican America. He ascended the throne in 1874. His 
iY; takes the sensations experienced and recombines them, as | SU°cessor will probably be the Princess Liliuokalani, the] — Two valuable diaries of John Brown have been presented to 

4 he ied ves the lines of a leaf into most intricate| king having nominated her for the succession. The leg-| the Boston Pablic Library. 
aa bai islature has the selection, however. rom, portrait # Gen. C. B. McPherson is to adorn the new two- f 
treasury notes. 
— — A somewhat sensational turn has been taken on the} — Kentucky has, in Nelson County, a colony living up to the 
From what do you date modern psychology ? Bering Sea controversy. On the instigation of Sir Joseph | precepts of Tolstoi. 


It is customary to date it from about 1870, when ex-| Thompson, attorney-general for the Dominion of Canada,| — “ Shirley Dare”’ is the pen name of Mrs. Susan C. Power, a 
well-known newspaper writer. 


perimental psychology became popular, but it should at/and with the sanction of the English Government, Joseph ge roy» ama . A 
least go back to 1860, when the gifted Fechner chal-| . Choate has requested the Supreme Court of the United ome, antes Perk, ser ily wintering at her uonal cold-weather 
lenged the old-time theory #f an ideal or typical human/States for a writ of prohibition and annulment of the} — Mrs. Van Rensselaer Croger proposes to take for her nom de 
mind and insisted that the individual mind should be|action of the District Court of Alaska in dealing with a| plume “ Julien Gordon.” Two romances are soon to come from 


studied rather than an ideal mind speculated upon. But/ fishing ship carrying the British flag, seized for acts on| er pen. a . 
Feehner’s descriptive psychology made a great advance the high seas not piracy, and taken into an American port.| ‘ 
in 1880, and almost dates from that time. This attempt to take the Bering Sea contention out of the graduate of Harvard College. 
a hands of the executive branch of our government is not} — Rider Haggard intends to return home in a few months. He 
Is there any psychology for dullness ? sustained by any precedent. A resolution has been intro-| has not decided that a book will be the fruit of his residence in Mex- 


Of course there is, but it is not reduced to a science,|quced into the United States Senate declaring that the|ico- Mrs. Haggard accompanies her husband. 
— General Sherman is the oldest living officer of the regular j 


and never can be. Dullness is a wholesale term that| intervention of Great Britain in the Bering Sea contro- 
covers  multitade, of psy chological P / The general verey in the United States Supreme Court is without Pre-| retired list ten years ago, after serving forty-one years in the army. 
idea of dullness is inability to see, or do, OF|cedent, and is contrary to the courtesy of nations. — Miss Alice Longfellow, daughter of the post, is s fine ama- 
think something as quickly as somebody else. Now this ‘ tear photographer, and is making a specialty of sturm pictures along 
difference of ability is well understood. It has been ex the Massachusetts Coast. These will soon illustrate a new book of 


sea songs. 
epee, — The friends of President Arthur, who raised a monument over 
tried upon dull people. They take bright people, schol- his grave at Albany, have a surplus fund of $25,000, which they 
arly people, equally intelligent and quick, and test them!  [onisiana is fighting a heroic battle with the lottery magnates. | intend to expend in the erection of a statue of the ex-President in 
with things that they know perfectly well, but Mr. Jones} ‘The Prussians make a special demand for the care of the health | New York City. Me 
has done more with mathematics than Mr. Smith, who has | of school children. Estelle Hatch is one of efficient 
ho will | in the various organizations for women, where her energy, 
a taste for literature. The test is7 +5 =12. Now they is to a trainer of oarsmen who w oF 
both know this equally well, and yet it takes Smith a tenth of'| have full charge of all boating matters. Budget 
They know equally well that Dante was a poet, but it were oe ndaahcoaehyr ties a Peri") |for the present. Next season he will go upon the lecture platform 
takes Jones a twentieth of a sq@ond longer to think it. J. H. Shinn, state superintendent of Arkansas, is evens much | with a series of three lectures, on ‘The Land of the Midnight 
He j «“ dull.” 8 praise for the quality of school secured by the means at his disposal. Sun,” ‘‘ The Vikings,” and another subject not yet determined. 
e is, to that extent, “ dull. ser Prof. M. D. Bisbee of Dartmouth is doing some admirable insti-| — And this in cultured Boston : 
Another series of experiments with bright, scholarly|... work apen Mistery. Boots shined heer! 
men, and with that which they know perfectly, is the fol- Mississippi is agitating the question of adopting the metric system Shine 5 sts. ! 
lowing: Name a country for them to think of a city ;|ia place of the English weights and measures. Olas 10" 7 . 
name a season for them to think of a month; name alan-| The fees for tuition and incidentals at Cornell amounted to $51,- ineing 10 come in. 
~ ’s Peak d -storm 
guage, like the Latin or German, for them to think of an|800 during the past year, as against $46,000 for the previous aca- BS ot je ane ays hee ee ton 
author; name an author, to think of one of his works. | demic year. . all ; f the the storm each snowflake as it touched the back of a mule dis- 
The record is made by electricity, and the cases must be School Superintendents’ Reports from country changed © ond wore from the 
of perfect knowledge. In the case of a city it was 34 Cas, 
hund dredths ; of an 
th edths| Vermont normal schools have been gaining steadily, not-) stencils of Washington and Linsoln (18 #24) will be 
a or, 52.3 hundredths; of a work, 59.6 hundr withstanding the excitement of the times. They are, with two or} son: by the New Kngland Publishing Company, 3 Somerset St., Bos- 
with a typical subject. One was more brilliant in locating | three high school men, the educational leaders of the state. om, on receipt of 5 cents each. 
Paris in France than duly in summer ; in thinking of Jan-| The Iinois teachers did themae'ves credit by vo ing, with great pu JOURNAL for February 12 will be devoted largely to Arbsy 


vary as in winter than of Goethe as a German; of Dick» vnapimity and geuniny heartinese, the most ewpbatig Feeolutioue of Day, 


EASILY EXPLAINED, 


How does it happen that you have never married ? 
That is easily explained. My father would never endare a pretty 


= 


TAIS AND THAT. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little indi 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the length.] 


Epucation or Womenin Europe. By Helene 
Lange (Berlin). Translated by De. L. R. Klemm. ‘*Iater- 
national Education Series.’’ Edited by De. W. T. Harris. 
New York: D. Appleton & Oo, 186 pp Price, $1.50. 

It is not easy to sce why this volume appears in this series, but 
with that we have naught to do. It is sufficient that Dr. Harris 
considers it within the scope of the series. It is more interesting 
than important at this time to know the history and status of 
women in education in European countries. Practically, the policy 
is settled in America. Dr. Harris saya that thongh the battle has 
been fought, ithas not been fought out. We think it has, to all in- 
tents and purposes. The principles are adopted by which it will 
work itself out, and we can content ourselves with giving our atten- 
tion to other matters that are not so far advanced toward solation. 

Those who are opening new fields or planning new campsigns 
must, however, have as a foundation of their plans or philosophy a 
knowledge of the conditions from which other problems have arisen, 
and the means by which they have been solved. To those, there- 
fore, who propose to be educational pioneers, this is one phase of 
educational history with which they must be familiar, and it has 
never been put so effectively, and very likely it will never be again, 
so far as conciseness and clearness are concerned. 

Dr. Klemm’s introduction is a special feature of the book. It ap- 

that in the United States 63 per cant. of the teachers are women ; 
in the cities of the United States,90.4 per cent. are women ; in Kogland, 

69 per cent. ; in France, 54.5 per cent. ; in Prussia, 10 per cent. ; in 

Austria, 22.7 per cent. ; in Switzerland, 32 per vent.; in Italy, 53 

per cent. As regards the relative number of female students in the 

universities, the showing is less favorable. In the United States, 

29.3 per cent. are women; in England, 11 per cent. ; in France, 

2 per cent.; in Germany, none; in Austria, none ; in Switzerland, 

8 per cent. ; in Italy, less than 1 per cent. As regards the propor- 

tion of girls in dary schools, the result is surprising. In the 

United States, 52.4 per cent. are girls; in Englaad, 30 por cent. ; 

in France, 10 per cent.; in Prussia, 29.5 per cent.; in Austria, 15.6 

per cent. ; in Switzerland, 20 per cent, ; in Italy, 28 per cent. 

The proportion of mixed schools (boys and girls attending to. 
gether) is also unexpected. In the United States, 96 per cent. ; io 
England, 68 per cent.; in France, 24 per cent. ; in Prussia, 73 per 
cent. ; in Austria, 88 per cent. ; in Switzerland, 85 per cent.; in 
Italy, 18 per cent. 

There are in the United States nine colleges and universities dis- 
tinctively for women. These have a total student membership cf 
1,849, with three female presidents, 45 ma'e professors, and 196 
female professors. There are twenty universities that admit both 
men and women; four universities have annexes for women; and 
166 lesser colleges and universities open their doors to women. All 
this is but a prelude to the study of the education of women in 
Europe, but it furnishes an admirable basis for comparison. 


CoLor In THE ScHooL Room. A Manual for Teachers. 

Sprivogfield: Milton Bradley Company. 

We have already referred to this book in unstinted praise in a 
special article in the body of the paper some weeks ago. It has 
been an open secret for some months that Mr. Bradley, Miss L. E 
Fay, and a number of other specialists and teachere, were develop- 
ing some theories through experiments that would ba of great ser- 
vice to the profession. This book is the mature fruiting of these 
experimente. Color teaching as a systematic branch of primary 
education is in its infancy, and this is an invaluable contribution to 
the discussion of the whole subject. Mr. Bradley and his associate 
workers have established a standard to which they refer all color, 
and they have furnished a nomenclature. They take as their 
standard the six best defined colors of the spectrum,—red, orange, 
yellow, grean, blue, and violet. From these colors they establish a 
nomenelature for the various hues derived from them. ‘This nomen. 
clature is based upon the proportion of each color in the hue as re- 
vealed by the Maxwell rotating disks. It is at this point that crit- 
icism arises from those who have insisted that pigments should be 
the standard for the color and nomenclature; but those who have 
seen how simple is the process of teaching, even a class of young 
children, the nomenclature and the hues by means of the rotating 
disk, will be easily tempted to accept standards, theory, and no- 
menclature that are such a success in practice. We are not inclined 
to follow the discussion of the subject when experiments are so sat- 
isfactory. There is no occasion to comment upon the chapter on 
‘*The Necessity of Teaching Color in Primary Schoole,’’ as no 
reader of the JOURNAL has any question of its necessity, and will 
have none regarding its practicability if he can induce his school 
board to provide the rotating disk. The chapter on ‘‘ Color 
Definitions’ is perhaps as satisfactory,—more eati:factory, we 
will say,—than any other that has appeared; not all of the 
definisions satisfy as; but then, we may be ‘‘cranky’’ on color 
definitions. The same remark applies to the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Theory of Light and Color,’’ but when it comes to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is There a Scientific Standard of Color ?’’ we are in hearty 
sympathy with the argument; the question, ‘‘ How to Utilize 
the Spectrum as a Standard of Color,’’ we are thoroughly pleased 
with ; and with ‘‘ The Use of the Rotating Disk ’’ we are delighted. 
We have one of these diske in our office, and ‘‘ play with it’ for 
scientific purposes with as much delight as we ever found in any 
recreation. 

The proper combination of colors becomes as simple as you please 
under this system. ‘Che thirty-seven propositions regarding the 
uses of color as they are, mostly, capable of exemplification on the 
disks, give a sense of security in this knowledge which is invaluable. 
The most attractive practical feature of the book to the teacher is 
‘* The Bradley Scheme of Colored Papers,’ worked out from this 
theory and the disks. Samples of the papers, full-page size, are 
here given to the number of abont one hundred hues, with the name 
of each indicated thereon and the proportion of colors in each. It 
is a book that should be, must be, eventually, on the desk of every 
progressive teacher. 


Essays oN Epucationat RerorMers. By Robert Her- 
bert Quick, A.M., of Trinity College. Cambridge, formerly 
lecturer on pedagogics at Cambridge University. ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Series,’’ edited by W. T. Harris, AM., LL D. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

A few years ago, ina brilliant article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Jules Simon congratulated his readers that one need no 
longer apologize for writing about education. The current which 
the French publicist felt was not confined to France nor has it yet 
reached high-water mark, hence Mr. Qaick is justified in the be- 
lief that the history of edueation has before it a great futare. Mr. 
Qaick’s own book is a striking example of the kind of history which 
has the promise of a classic future. It must aifect the mind by the 
excellence of its matter, its inepiring ronceptions, avd its style. 
Few men, indeed, can hope to achieve such a style as Mr. Qaick’s. 


It delights by its perpetual surprises, scarcely has one subsided be- 
fore another steals upon you, and every one allays a fetich or un- 
masks atrath. Then, too, the sympathies, how broad and genial 
and pervasive. It is this quality, at once scholarly and homan, 
which enables the author to take his reformers out of pedagogical 
isolation and associate them with their nataral affinities. 

The book is not as some might surmise a new edition of the work 
published in 1868; an expansion it may be, but in the sense in 
which fruitage is the outcome of buds. Take, for instance, the 
“ Effects of the Renascence,’’ or that on Rabelais, neither of which 
was hinted at in the earlier book, both aptly illustrating the 
finer method and faller vision of the later. Tne author's sense of 
literary kinship adds a pecaliar iaterest to chapters like these. 
He does not approach the Renascence alone but with a enongenial 
company,—Mark Pattison, Archbishop Treuch, and Raskin ; 
and but for Mr. Qaick how would a country teacher, remote from 
libraries and reviews, discover that Walter Besant “‘has put 
Rabtelais’ wit and wisdom where we can get at most of it without 
searching in the dung-hiil’’ ? 

These incidental qualities which give tone to our author’s work 
are signs at once of the litterateur and the teacher, the man famil- 
iar with polite letters and apt at imparting knowledge and at kia- 
dling enthusiasm. 

If there is anywhere the lingering suspicion that to be valuable a 
work on education must be dull, this is the book to dispel the illa 
sion. As to its intrinsic excellence no other evidence is needed than 
De. Harris’ assurance. In his preface he says: ‘‘I have called 
this book of Mr. Quick’s the most valaable history of education in 
our mother tongue, fit only to be compared with Karl von Raumer's 
Geschichte der Péidaggik for its presentation of essentials and for 
the sanity of its verdicts.”’ The preface presents also the soundest, 
most discriminating, most jadicial estimate of the educational re- 
formers themselves, of their mission and achievement, and thus 
prepares the reader for an intelligent understanding of the history 
which Mr. Quick unfolds. The appendix to the work is a charm 
ing piece of book biography, conveyed ia a happy imitation of 
Arthur Help’s dialogues. 


SToRIEs FOR THE KINDERGARTEN AND THE Home. Ed- 
ited by M. Lonise Van Kirk and M. G Clark. Philadelphia: 
By the Author. Fl. xible binding. Price, 65 cents. 

Froebel believed that stories of a simple nature, readily under- 
stood by the little ones, had a great educations! value. For this 
reason he chose such subjects as were most familiar to chi!dren,— 
the bees, birds, flowers, ete, and an eager attention proved the 
wisdom of his choice. With this idea in view, these storics and 
verses have been collected from a number of eminent kindergart- 
ners, and are offered as an aid to the teacher in the school aud the 
mother in the home. 

They are each and all charming, and embody in a graceful, pict- 
uresque description, useful lessons of patience, generosity, and self- 
forgetfulness. The stories are short, and told in simple yet sensi- 
ble language, and are of the rare kind that keep little hands, feet, 
and tongues still and quiet for the pleasure of hearing ‘‘ just one 
more,’”’ 


Harrers SixtH Reaver. By James Baldwin, Ph.D 
New York: Harper & Brothers 504 pp., 74x5. Price, 90 
cents. 

This volume, which completes the every-way remarkable series 
edited by Dr. Baldwin, is devoted to British authors in such a way 
as to make it, in the best sense, a study of English literature, with 
fifty pages devoted to notes upon the various selections contained 
in the book. In the case of poetry there are frequent marginal 
references. It is primarily a reading-book, that is, a book to be 
read by pupils both silently and aloud, the selections being such as 
give the student the best acquaintance with English masterpieces, 
while they develop ekill in taking the author’s thought promptly 
and correctly from the printed page, and at the same time train in 
intellectual activity, in interpreting discriminatingly those shades of 
meaning that depend upon emphasis and inflection. From what 
has been said it will be clearly seen that this is a book of high 
order, meeting the demands of the most critical of school Readers. 

The selections are from the following, am ng others: Josepb 
Addison, Edwin Arnold, Matthew Arnold, Sir Francis Bacon, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Robert Browning, Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton, Edmund Ba:ke, Robert Burna, Lord Byron, Thomas 
Campbell, Thomas Carlyle, S. T. Coleridge, William Cowper, 
Thomas De Quincey, Charles Dickenr, Benjamin Disraeli, John 
Dryden, George Eliot, F. W. Farrar, J. A. Froude, Edward Gib 
bon, W. E. Gladstone, Oliver Goldsmith, Toomas Gray, P. G. 
Hamerton, Thomas Hood, Jean Ingelow, Samuel Johnson. Charles 
Kingsley, Charles Lamb, Walter Savage Landor, T. B. Macaulay, 
Cardinal Manning, Hugh Miller, John Milton, Thomas Moore, 
Jobn Morley, Cardinal Newman, Sir Walter Raleigh, John Ruskin, 
Sir Walter Scott, William Shakespeare, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Robert Southey, Edmund Spenser, Sir Richard Steele, Jonathan 
Swift, Jeremy Taylor, Alfred Tennyeon, W. M. Thackeray, 
William Wordsworth. 

Socrotogy. Popular Lectures and Discussions Before 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association. Boston: James H. West. 
402 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This ia, as the title indicates, a volame of lectures upon sociology, 
‘*a new word for a new generation.’’ The lecturers are Dc. Lewis 
G. James, Dr. Robert G. Eccles, Z Sidney Sampson, C. Staniland 
Wake, Jobn A. Taylor, Prof. Rafus Sheldon, John C. Kimball, 
James A. Skilton, Prof. George Ganton, Miss Caroline B. LeRow, 
John W. Chadwick, William Potts, Hugh O. Pentecost, Daniel 
Greenleaf Thompson, Mrs. Mary Treat, and Prof. John Fiske. 

Among the popular themes are Edward Livingston Youmans, 
Asa Gray, The Anarchistic Method, The Socialistic Method, The 
Theological Method, Education as a Factor in Civilization, The 
Wage System, etc. 

GREEK FOR BeGinners. By Edward G. Coy, M.A. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
150 pp. Price, $1 00. 

This excellent little work ig an outgrowth of the Greek for Be- 
ginners of Prof. Joseph B, Mayor, which Professor Coy brought 
out in this sountry ten years ago. Those who have used that 
book will need no introduction nor recommendation to this. Ten 
years’ additional experience in fitting boys at Phillips Andover for 
college examinations in Greek, have resulted in so many al erations 
and improvements, that Professor Coy is fully justified in issaing 
this edition in his own name, The aim has been as far as pos- 
sible, to take from the beginner the feeling of utter strangeness on 
commencing his work with the new language and strange letters. 
The knowledge acquired is bu:lt upon the previous acquaintanceship 
with English and Latin. Almost no words are introduced in the 
earlier lessons which have not connections either in Latin or En- 
glish. The pupil is introduced to the fundamental principles of 
philology, as classified by Grimm, and, throughout the course, the 
aim is to show why facta and rules are as they are. Professor Coy 
believes, and his experience has been such as to give him a right to 
know, that ‘‘the exercise of the memory itself soop becomes 


irksome, the mind is stunted, and al! intellectual interest 
dies away,’’ unless they be ‘‘ helped and encou-aged to understand 
wherever their faculties admit of it.” This is d signed to accom- 
pany Hadley’s Greek Grammar and John Peile’s Primer of Philo’- 
ogy, to both of which constance reference is made, although tho use 
to be made of the latter is entirely optional with the instructor. 

It is an admirable work and, with the grammar, gives all that 
one needs before beginning to read the Anabasie of Xenophon or 


other standard secondary reading. 


Ecaors rrom Dream-Lanp. By Frederick Allison 


Tupper, principal of Arms Academy. 

A collection of nearly one hundred poems on a variety of sub- 
jects, more particularly Class Odes and _Baeo laureate Hymns. 
Mr. Tupper’s verses are all melodious, artistic, and f all of beanti- 
ful thoughts. The poem entitled ‘Southern Berkshire”’ is the 
most ambitious, bat ‘‘ A Neglected Grave ”’ is perhaps the sweet- 
est, because the most natural. The book is printed at Shelburne 
Falis, Mass , by the author. 


Tar Norma Course1n Reapina. Fifth Reader. By 
Emma J. Todd and W. B. Powell, A.M. Boston: Silver, Bar- 
dett and Co, 511 pp., 74 x 5. : 

This book completes the Normal Course in Reading, and, as we 
had oceasion to say of the other books, there is method founded 
upon principle well worked out. ‘The selections are grouped in 
seven classes, and are by seventy-three authors. Eleven are from 
Tennyson, eight from Bryant, seven from Irving, five from Long- 
fellow, four each from Dickens, Goldsmith, Moore, and Sbakes- 
peare. 

It is assumed by the authors that the child already knows words, 
sentences, and idiome, and is prepared to interpret the thonghts of 
others as presented in print. This book does not farnish reading 
exercises, but selections for interpretation, the reader to take the 
thoughts of the writer and to impress them through oral expression 
upon others. They are so selected as to encouraze the reader to 
compare, understand, and estimate the value of diffecent modes of 
thought on the same subjects, and different ways of expressing 
thoughts and impressions. There selections are intended to train 
the pupil to see accurately, connectedly, and broadly. They train him, 
alao, to think with corresponding accuracy, seq2ence, and breadth. 
The title page presents portraits of Bryant, Longfellow, Tenoysun, 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Irviog, and Holmes. An admirable fea-. 
tare is the vocabulary of thirty pages, in which the doubtful words 
are pronounced and their meaning given, These selections are 
standard. Most of them are from great works, bat it has 
been easy to introdace many fresh, bright, strong thinge. 

Superintendent Powell and Miss Todd are to be congratalated 
apou having presented so complete, logical, aud pedagogical a 
series of readers. 


SKETCH OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAL LITERATURE. 
By Greenough White, A M. Boston: Ginn& Ce. 66 pp., 74 x5. 
There have been many works upon American literature, critical 

and gossipy, but this is a vigoroas, independent study of tha philos- 

ophy of our literature, showing the freedom, energy, and complete- 
ness with which it has developed. The author does not believe it 
has been dwarfed by the experiences of a new country, nor that it 
bas suffere i because of the political aad international complications ; 
icdeed, he believes that in this country literature has baen pecu- 
liarly free from the hindrances, trammela, and limitations of utber 
nations, This is as much a study of the philosophy of our history 
aud of our political and social life as of our literature. 


PracticaL PLANE AND Souip Geomntry. By I. H. 
Morris. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 260 pp., 745. 
Price, 80 cents. 

The same skill that this house has secured for the treatment of 
other high school textbooks has been at their command in the prep- 
aration of this volume. There is nothing neater in the textbook 
field. These 260 pages (7 x4}) form little more than a pocket vol- 
ome, but it is so arranged that it becomes one of the most complete 
books yet iseued. Asa rule, a full page of plates faces the page of 
text which they illustrate. The definitions occupy little space, the 
body cf the book being given to problems, exercises, and notes. 
The explanations are so slight that pupils have an opportanity to 
develop inventive genius, and at the same time are not left to 
flounder aimlessly for want of suggestion. 


GEOGRAPHICAL GAMES upon Cities, Countries, and 
Islands, convey in a very entertaining way a great deal of valuable 
information and instraction. The subjects are placed at the tops 
of cards, followed by a series of questions upon facta of interest 
connected therewith. 


DkUM-BEATS OF THE CiviL War is a similar game, 
using as subjects the names of the most celebrated generals and 
battles of the Rebellion. These are excellent games and sure to 
please in schools or homes. Published by C. Romaine Grow & Co., 
S:. Paul, Mine. Price, 50 cents. 


D. C. Heata & Co. have added to their “ Modern 


Laoguage Series’’ Alfred de Vigny’s Laurette cu Le Cachet Rouge. 
edited by Prof. Alcée Fortier of Tulane University, Louisiana. 
This delightful little tale is one of the moat charming of the many 
historiettes for which Frenchmen are so well known. The style, 
the language, the subject, all fic it admirably for use with classes 
which are just begianing to read in connection with elementary 
work in learning the language, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Blue Pencil and How po dgvoid It; by Alex. G. ins; 
1e Fift eader; (The Normal Course in Readin J. 
nspirations the ool Teacher; by EvaH Walker; x b 
Chicago: W. W. Knowles & Co 
English Prose; by John Earie, A.M ; price, $350. New York: G. 
-A Secreé. Mission; price, 40 cents. New York:. Harper & Brothers. 
The Future of Science ; by Ernest Renan ; price. 92.50. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 
Lyrics; by Joseph Hudson Young; price, $100. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. 

The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia”; by W. T. 
Harris: price, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co. ‘ 
The Philesophical Works of Leibnitz; George Martin Duncan: 

price, $250. New Haven: Tuttle, Moorehouse & Taylor. 
gny’s La Canne de Jone; with notes . J. T. Spiers; " . 
Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 
Introduction to the Study of Federal Government; by Albert Bush- 
nell Hart; price, $1.10. Boston: Gion & Co. 
Education from the Cradle; by Princess Mary Ouroussov; trans- 
lated by Mrs. E. Fielding —— The Science of Fairy Tales; by Edwin 
Sidney Hartland: price, $1.25.——New York: Scribner & Welf: rd. 


Captains of Industry; by James Parton; price, $1 25 —— Francis 
Wayland; by James O, Murray; price, $1.25. Boston; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. 
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Jan. 29, 1891. 


JOURNAT 


OF EDUCATION. 


QUARTO-CENTENNIAL OF NEBRASKA 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association was held in University Hall, Lincoln, Dec. 30 and 31. 
1890, and Jap. 1, 1891. The officers were: President—Supt. A. 
B, Haghes of Schuyler. Secretary (pro tem)—Supt. W. H. Gardi- 
ner of Wymore. Treasurer—W. H. Skinner of Crete. Executive 
Committee—Pres. D. B. Perry of Doane College, Crete, chairman; 
N. E. Leach of Lincoln, and County Supt. N. P. MeDonald of 


Kearney. 

The formal opening took place on Tuesday evening. The in- 
coming president was introduced by State Supt. A. K. Goudy of 
Lincoln, the retiring president. After a few preliminary exercises, 
addresses of welcome were delivered as follows: On behalf of the 


mayor and city, Hon. E. P. Holmer, city attorney; representing 
the school board, ex-State Supt. W. W. W. Jones, secretary of the 
board of education of the city of Lincoln; for the University of 
Nebraska and other universities of the state, acting chancellor, C. 
E. Bessey of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln; by Prin. Mrs. 
Emma Edwards of the Elliott School, Lincoln, representing the 
city teachers. These welcomes were responded to by County Supt. 
Mrs Mina Hopwood of Holdredge. Excellent reports were made 
by President Perry, chairman of the Executive Committee, and Su- 
perintendent Skinner, treasurer. 

The inaugural of the president was next delivered by Supt. A. 
B. Hughes of Schuyler. This proved a most interesting paper. 

The following committees were appointed : 

On Resolutions—Acting Chancellor C. E. Bessey of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln; County Supt. E. B. Cowles of Fair- 
bury, and County Supt. M. F. Standley of Aurora. 

On President's Address—Prin. C. L. Ellwanger of Nebraska 
City, Prin. M. H. Carleton of Loup City, and Supt. J. M. Scott of 
Colambue. 

On Nominations — County Supt. E. E. Thompson of Grand 
Island, Supt. H. R Corbett of York, and W. E. Taylor of the 
State Normal, Peru. 

On Legislaiion—County Supt. J. J. Burke of Geneva, County 
Sapt. E. B. Atkinson of Tekamah, County Supt. E. B. Cowles of 
Fairbury, Prin. L. L. H. Austin of Lincola, and Prof. H. K. 
Wolfe of University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Transportation to the National Association—Supt. J. B. Monlux 
of Hastings, Supt. C. G Pearse of Beatrice, and Editor J. H. 
Miller of the Northwestern Journal of Education, Lincoln. 

Exhibit for World's Fair—Sapt. Alex Stephens of Sutton, Supt. 
H. M. James of Omaha, Acting Chancellor C. E. Bessey of Lin- 
coln. W. E. Taylor of Pern, Supt. J. B. Monlux, Hastinge, Sapt. 
W. H. Gardner of Wymore, and County Supt. E. S. Franklin of 
York. 

WEDNESDAY. 


The Association assembled in University Hall and, after prelim- 
‘inary exercises, proceeded with the program. The first paper, 
“Shall the State Provide Conductors and Instructor for County 
Institutes ?’’ was read by Supt. C. G. Pearse of Beatrice. After 
discussing the benefits, conditions, and needs of teachers’ institutes, 
he concluded in substance as follows: Firrt, That institate condac- 
tors and instructors should hold teachers’ certificates, not lower than 
state first grade. (Povaibly instructors might be licensed who held 
county first grade ) Szcood, That further, the state board of ex- 
aminers (or whoever might be the licensing power) should ascer- 
tain, by corr:spondence and otherwise, that the applicant has had 
experience as a teacher and has been successful in this work, and 
that he understands the principles upon which teaching should be 
based. Thiid, That persons coming into the state from abroad to 
do institute work should be subject to the same requirements as 
those residing in the etate. The general sentiment of these concla- 
sions was indorsed by the Association. 

** Shall the State Establish a Board of Education ? How Shall 
it be Constituted ?’’ was the subject of a paper read by W. E. 
Taylor of Peru. After quoting from the proceedings of the Edu- 
cational Council of the National Association, the replies of some 
eight state superintendents and the state attorney general, he rec- 
ommended the following: There should be a state board of educa- 
tion constituted as follows: First, The state superintendent and 
the governor. Second, The chancellor of the University of Ne- 
braska and the principal of the State Normal School. Third, The 
superintendents of the largest four cities in the state, based upon 
the enumeration of the children of school age taken at the last enu- 
meration. In case a new state normal or other state school is cre- 
ated, the principal of this school should take the place of one of the 
city superintendente. Fourth, Three county superintendents, not 
more than two of whom should be from any one political party. 
These appointments to be selected out of seven recommended by 
the state board of education, not more than four of whom should 
be from any one political party. This was discussed by Supt. J. B. 
Monlux of Hastings. 

** The Right Use of Words,’’ was the title of a most excellent 
paper read by Miss Stacia Crowley of Omaha. Miss Crowley’s de- 
livery was excellent, her paper very appropriate, and enthusiastic- 
ally received. By vote of the iation it was requested for 
publication. 

At the evening session addresses were given by Miss Mary A. 
Ripley of Kearney, and Hon. J. R. Webster of Lincoln. The 
subject of the former was ‘‘ Boxing the Compass,’’ and of the latter 
‘* Education from a Political Standpoint.’? A pleasant feature of 
the evening was the damb-bell drill by the boys of the York High 
School, under the management of Supt. H. R. Corbett. 


THURSDAY. 


After opening exercises, Supt. W. H. Skinner of Crete read a 
paper, ‘‘ Does Nebraska Need more Normal Schools ?’’ in which 
he argued for a higher standard and the removal of the present 
school from Peru toa more central location. Then by the estab- 
lishment of city training schools, the state may be well supplied. 
City training schools should be established. They have proved 
successful in the East and may be carried on with less expense. 
By this method a local supply of ¢fficient teachers are secured and 
the best teachers are produced. There is a universal demand for 
professional training of teachers and it has been largely created by 
the normal school. We say to the normal school, go up higher; 
tise to the dignity of a purely professional school. Let the train- 
ing school of the city be bat an academy to you as a aniversity, thus 
standing at the height of a professional course of liberal study. 
This was discussed by Supt. J. T. Morey of Kearney, Prof. A. H. 
Van Vieet of State Normal, Pern, and others. 

“Can High Schools do the Needed Normal Work?” was dia- 
cussed by Prin. Grace Bibb.Sudborough of Omaha Training Schcol, 
while ‘‘ Early School Days’? was the subject of a paper by Miss 
Margaret H. Read of Omaha. 

Supt. J. M, Seott of Columbus read a paper, ‘‘ Shall the State 


Establish an Educational Qualification for School Boards ?’’ He 
said: It is moat desirable for an officer having control of educa- 
tional matters to be fitted for dischargiog the datics pertaining to 
that office. It is the daty of the state to confer privileges only 
upon those who are capable of carrying on the business of the 
cffice. Qualifications are no more needed in any office than in the 
school board. If the teachers are required to have qualifications, 
those who choose them should also be similarly provided for. 

The first paper of the afternoon was by Prof. G. E. Barber of 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, subject, ‘‘ Shall County Su- 
perintendents be Elected or Appointed?” He said: The seleo- 
tion of the county superintendent should be taken from politics, as 
regards their election by the popular vote; they should be chosen 
by appointment. Who would best constitute the appointing board 
ig an important question. Replies from all the states indicated 
that the county superintendents were elected by both metb- 
ods. Several states have the appointment system and are well 
pleased with it. Nebraska can do no better than to adopt this 
system. Supt. W. H. Gardner of Wymore followed in discussion 

**Shall the Legislature Fix an Educational Qaalification for 
County Superiatendents ?’? was the title of a paper by County 
Supt. E. E. Thompson of Grand Island, who maintained that cer- 
tain qualifications should be established. The dignity of the pro- 
fession demands it. There should be a technical and a professional 
qualification. County Supt. W.M.Clary of Nebraska City dis- 
cassed this subject. 

Irvin Leviston of Omaha High School spoke on ‘‘ Science in 
Public Schools,’ and County Sapt. J. N. Harsh of Clay Center 
read a paper, ‘‘ Shall there be any Change in the Requirements 
for Teachers’ Certificates ? ’’ 

A scholarly and practical talk by Dr. E E. White of Cincinnati, 
O., and the presentation of an elegant gold headed cane, to retiring 
State Supt. George B. Lane by the county superintendents, under 
the leadership of County Supt. L. E. Cooley of David City. closed 
the exercises of the afternoon. 


The Duty of the Hour. 


The treat of the oocasion was the address by Hon. E. E. White of 
Cincinnati, O., on this topic. 

Childhood is a warfare. We all admire a ship fally equipped 

for a voyage moving out from the port, but more beaatifal is the 
time when a youvg man, reaching hie m jority, moves out of home, 
moving toward the goal of a true life. No one knows the future of 
achild. He may lead an army to victory and crown a king; 
he may free a people for years enslaved. Parents are held by 
duty to make their child the best they can. A child goes out into 
the world either as a blessing or a curse. A community in which 
the child lives exercises a power over the child. If the community 
is corrupt, the child will be corrupt. The child becomes a citizen 
of the state for weal or woe, and the state exercises a power and 
stands by the cradle of that child. Thus three powers stand by 
that cradle, the parents, the community, and the state. All hinge 
on one thing,—the right cf the state to teach. 
Prussia was defeated by Napoleon, and Frederick William shut 
himself up for days to study the way of regaining his kingdom. 
Finally, he called his council together and announced that policy 
which has made his name immortal, ‘‘ We must regain by education 
what we have lost by physical exertion.’’ Schools were established 
throughout Prussia. Every child was compelled to receive an edu- 
cation. Prussia was unheard of for a time, but seventy years later 
Prussia was again attacked, this time by Austaia. In eixty days 
300 000 men were called together and were ready for war. Prussia 
won. The German school teacher and education covquered, being 
backed by the bayonet. Again, France was defeated by Germany 
for the same reason. It was education on the one side, as against 
ignorance on the other. Now France has established one of the 
most perfect school systems on the globe. Everywhere intelligence 
is wealth. Place it in the bleak hills of Scotland and it will become 
rich. Education makes man more productive. In the East the 
question has been asked of those who can tell, Who is the better 
workman, the schooled or the unschooled, the educated or the 
ignorant? The answer is astounding. The educated are doing 
nearly all the best work, have the easiest work and the best 
pay, while the ignorant do the drudgery and receive small pay. 

At Napoleon III's Paris exposition, Eogland, which had before 
been superior in industrial matters, was defeated in almost every 
department. England was dismayed. What the cause? A 
commission, @ most remarkable one in modern history, was detailed 
to find out the cause. After long deliberation, the verdict was re- 
turned in one sentence, ‘‘ Education has defeated us.’’ What did 
England do? Within a few days a bill was introduced in parlia- 
ment providing for the education of every child, and wonderful 
have been the changes accomplished. 

The state must educate, that civil liberty should survive. Intel- 
ligence and virtue must prevail; civil liberty depends upon intelli- 
gence. Somehow or in some way the American people must see 
to it that every child is brought to a suitable position for American 
citizenship. That is the duty of the hour. 


Reading Circle and Council. 


At the conclusion of Dr. White’s address. reports were made 
from the Reading Circle Board by Prof. W. E. Andrews of Haat- 
ings and from the Educational Council by Supt. J. B. Monlux of 
Hastinge. 

Considerable interest had been awakened over the contest for a 
flag, offered by the citizens of Lincoln to the county enrolling the 
largest per cent. of teachers, Lancaster County excepted. The flag 
was presented to Dodge County by Hon. A. G. Greenlee of Lincoln, 
and accepted for the county by County Supt. D. V. Stephens of 
Fremont. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President—Prof. W. 
E. Andrews, vice-president of Hastings Oollege, Hastings. Secre- 
tary~Supt. W. H Gardner, Wymore. Treasurer—Supt, W. H. 
Skioner, Crete. Executive Commiitee—Pres. D. B. Perry, Doane 
College, Crete, chairman; County Supt. N. P. McDonald, Kearney, 
and Sapt. ©. P. Cary, Fairbury. Members of Educational Council 
—Pria. P. P. Bentley of Alma, and Prof. H. K. Wolfe of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

SECTIONS. 

College Section. —This section convened in informal session Tuee- 
day afternoon, Dr. ©. E. Bessey presiding, but after a general dis- 
cussion of the relation of the college section to the same section of 
the National Association, adjourned. The section reassembled on 
the afternoon of Wednesday, and discussed the following subjects : 
‘* The Place of Modern Languages in the College Curriculum,’’ by 
Prof. A. H. Edgren, University of Nebraska, Linooln; ‘‘ The 
Utility of Modern Languages in the Department of Science,’’ by 
Prof. F. A. Wagner of Hastings College, Hastings: ‘‘ Tbe [oter- 
Relations of the Modern Languages and the Classics,’’ by Prof. A. 
H. Chamberlin of Cotner University, Lincoln; ‘‘ Elementary Sci- 
ence: What Can the High School Do?” by Supt. W. H. Skioner 
of Cre'e. The election of officers resulted as follows: President — 
Prin. George L. Farnham, State Normal, Peru. Secretary — Prof. 
Laurence Fossler, University of Nebraska, Linoola. Members of 
Educational Council—Prof. J. A. Beattie, Cotner University, Lin- 


‘colo, and W. E. Taylor of Peru. 
‘County Superintendents’ Section.—This section assembled Tuesday 


afternoon, in the Court House, County Supt. F. D. McClusky of 
Lingoln presiding. The following subjects were enthusiastically 
discussed : ‘‘ Uniform Examinations,’’ by County Suopts. M. Meehan 
of Seward, L. C. Sparks of Valentine, and Miss Mary E. Hosford 
of North Platte; ‘‘Sta'e Course of Study,’’ by County Supts. C. 
J. Pierson of Auburn, J. J. Burke of Geneva, and Mis. Eliza G. 
Nettleton of McCook; ‘‘ Changes in School Laws,’’ by County 
Sapts. E. B. Cowles of Fairbury, E. 8. Franklin of York, and A. 
Mathews of Omaha; ‘‘ Reading Circles and Associations,”’ by 
County Supts. Miss Maria P. Upson of Beatrice, H. W. Dadley of 
O’ Neill, and L. E. Cooley of David City. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President—County Supt W. M. Clary, Ne- 
braska City; Secretary—County Supt. Miss Mary E. Hosford of 
North Platte; Members of Educational Council —County Sapte. F, 
B. Cowles of Fairbury and Mies Mattie McGee of Sidney. 

Public School Section.—This section assembled Tuesday after- 
noon, Dec. 30, ex-Supt. C. D. Rakestraw of Nebraska City presi¢- 


ing. The following papers were read: ‘‘ The Scope of the Teach- 
er’s Work,’’ by Pres. O C. Habbell of Fairfield College, Fairfield ; 


‘** The Sentiment of the Pablic at Large upon the Education of Ita 
Youth,’’ by Prio. H. L Chaplin of Geneva; *‘ The Iofluence cf 
the Teacher,’ by Prin. A. L. Caviness of Syracuse. On Wedne - 
day afternoon the program was continued with the following papere : 
** The Teacher’s Duty to Himeelf.’’ by Sopt. D. O Hibbard of Blair ; 
* The High School Girl,’ by Miss Belle M. Munger of Norfolk ; 
High Schools: Suggestions for Their Improvement.” by Sup’. 
W. H. Gardner of Wymore; “ Literature,” by Miss Jennie A, 
Radolph of Wisner. Officers were elected as follows: President— 
Sapt. J. Alva Hornberger of Norfolk. Secretary—Mise Jennie 4. 
Radolph of Wisner. mber of Executive Committee—Supt. C. 
Cary of Fairbury. Men.bers of Educational Council—Supt. P. W. 
Grinstead of Fremont and Sapt. Alex Stephens of Sutton. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO. 


The most succeesful meeting in the history of the Franklin 
County Teachers’ Institute was held at Columbus the first week in 


January. Five hundred and five teachers were enrolled. Prof. J. 


L. Graham presided, and Miss Alice Reason of West Jefferscn 


acted as secretary. 


Dr. E. T. Nelson cf Delaware College, on the subject of ‘‘ Physi 


ology,’’ eaid: Twenty-nine states now require the subject to be 
taught, eapecially with reference to narcotics and stimulants. One 
great difficulty lies in the deficiency of textbooks. There is mach 
ignorance among teachers on this enbject. Dr. Neleon gave a very 
valuable outline of the whole subject of physiology, treating the 
subject with great technical skill. 


Sapt. D. J. Snyder of Reynoldsburgh, on the subject of “‘ Pay- 


chology,” said: A true teacher is one who studies the Jaw of mind, 
Ignorance of this subject on the part of a teacher means a failore 
to develop and train his pupils. The speaker showed the close con- 
nection bet*een physiology and psychology. A proper understand- 
ing of psychology is the basis on which the success of the teacher 
depends. One must study the boy in regard to the development of 
his mind or he will fail to teach properly. Never go so far as to 
compromise his individuality. This is the danger line, and when 
teachers go beyond that they are carrying the boy in his work. 


Keep a notebook of observation on the children, and you will soon 
become a true teacher. You may teach according to the laws of 
psychology and not know it. The teacher who thinks will soon be- 


come a good teacher. Encourage your pupils to speak out, even 
though they may be wrong. Say as little as you can about the 
wrong, and give them full credit for the right. Children are rest- 
less, and they must ba given work. The wide-awake teacher will 
learn a lesson from all the surroundings. 


Miss Alma Simpson, one of the Columbus training teachers in the 


normal school, delivered a series of lectures on the kindergarten 
and primary work. The little ones come to the teaclier with minds 
practically blank, and their minds are to receive training at the 
teacher’s hands. Not only the mind, but the body and the will, 
must be made subject to the teacher and properly molded. She 
outlined her work in numbers, language, reading, drawing, and 
geography, and illustrated by classes of children from the Columbus 
schools. Miss Simpson dwelt particularly on the close relation be- 
tween geography and history, and urged that in every possible case 
a historical story should follow the location of a place. First les- 
sens must be very simple. Let the teacher begin with talks about 
the room, gradually developing the idea of cardinal points. She 
thought it well for the teacher to stand at the north side of the 
room in order to develop the idea of a map; after this, teach the 
geography of the school-yard. From this pass to the city, teach- 
ing and locating the parke, public buildings, and give any poiots of 
interesting information. Next, she would teach the geography of 


the county, not laying too much stress on the townships. The 


state would come next. In the city she would give special strees to 


avenues and streets that may be called the great thoroughfares in 
the city. The children come to the teacher with varions qualifica- 
tions, some haviog already acquired a vocabulary of good expres- 


sions, and others with a training equally bad. Miss Simpson would 
encourage them to ask questions by telling them a atory and asking 


them to repeat it. In every case, the story should be told, and not 
read to them. Then, after reviewing the story and carefully oor- 
recting their language, the teacher may take a longer story and 
tell it in parts, having them reprodace it. She advocated the teach- 


ing of gems of poetry. The aims to be kept constantly in the mind 
of the teacher are, first, the training of the observation; second, 


the insuring of exact statements; and third, the enlarging of their 
vocabulary and leading to aconnected description of objects, In 
regard to reading, Miss Simpson prefaced her talk with a plea for 
the importance of the subject. Reading is the act of gathering the 
thoughts of writers from pages. In the lower grades, great care 
must be exercised to see that the pupils understand what they res?. 
If a pupil understands a lesson properly, he can reproduce it, 
There are three distinct methods in vse,—phonic, word, and sene 
tence methode. Each method has its advantages and its disadvai 
tages. A jadicious combination of all will sometimes give the best 
results. Each teacher must judge for bimself which method he 
can use to the best advantage. All lessons should be in script, and 
not printed. Teach writing first, and in so doing do not ure the 
principles as laid down by the authors of penmanship. Pupils 
should be taught to stand when they recite, as it gives them more 
confidence in themselves and enables the teacher to give them better 
attention. 

Prof. C. P. Zaner on ‘‘ Penmansbip,” said that there have been 
too many theories on penmanship. Some of them are neither piac- 
tical nor sensible. One class demands ail muscular movement; the 
other party, all finger movement. A medium between these is the 
true theory. 

Prof. C. C. Miller of Sandusky delivered several lectures on 
‘* United States History.’ He favored the idea of taking a general 
survey of the subject before entering into the work. First teach 
the etymology of history and the various definitions of ir. By 
familiar talks lead the children to an interest in this subject, and a 
proper appreciation of its importance, which is based upon two 
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things,—love of country and good citizenship. Here is a great 
field in which teachers may do much to inspire faith in the coantry 
and fill the hearts of the young with true pariotism. The speaker 
next took up the requisites which he classified as conscience, imagi- 
nation and industry. No man can be a true student of history who 
thioks the past events of the world more important or more diffi- 
cult than the present. There is no higher work than the teaching 
of history, fixing the principles of this government firmly in the 
mind. It is doubly important when it is considered that of the 
adults who have emigrated to this country iv the pst four years, 
more than one third had never heard of the name of Wash- 
ington or of the struggles which it cost to make this country free. 
The speaker urged teachers to study the philosophy of history more 
carefully, that they might direct properly the efforts of their pupils. 
He favored the fixing of the more important dates, and took the 
ground that unless the child can fix the time of an event, he loses 
interest in the event iteelf. He thought the theory advanced by 
some educators in regard to the omission of nearly all dates in his- 
tory needed some modifications. 

State school commissioner, Dr. Hancock, addressed the Associ- 
ation. At no time ia history has there been such developments in 
methods as in the past twenty-five years. Larlier teachers bad 
glimpses of the true idea of development, but did not have it thor- 
oughly classified. He then spoke of the careful preparation neces- 
sary for the teacher of the ungraded school, and felt that some sort 
of plan for grading our country schools should be adopted. De. 
Hancock strongly urged the daty of the teacher to widen his know!- 
edge, and not confine his ideas within the scope of a single text- 
book. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: Presi- 
dent—E. C. Metcalf, Reese Station; First Vice-President—U. G 
McCarty, Lockbourne; Second Vice-President - C. S. Dickey, Cen- 
tral College; Secretary —Miss LilaStone, Canal Winchester; Treas- 
urer—L L. Pegg, Columbus; Hrecutive Committee —Charles Aubert, 
Lockbourne; L. S. Fischer, Grove City; George B. Wileon, Co- 
lambts. GeorGIA HopPuLey. 


NEW YORK COMMISSIONERS AND SU- 
PERINTENDENTS. 


The thirty-sixth meeting of the New York Association of Com- 
missioners and Superintendents was held at Batavia, Jan. 13, 14, 
and 15. It was the largest meeting in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Acting Pres. S. Whitford Maxson presided, J J. Callahan 
acted as secretary. 

At the election last fall, quite a large number of ladies were 
candidates for the office of echool commissioner, whose duties cor- 
respond to those of county superintendents of echools in other states. 
The counties have, according to size, from one to four school com- 
missioners. Four ladies were elected, three of whom, Mrs. Adelia 
H. Wilson, Misa Laura F. Mayhew, and Miss Alice I Kinsley, at- 
tended this meeting. 

Sapt. John Kennedy welcomed the visitors to the city in his 
uaual happy manner. The cordial welcome was responded te by 
Commissioner T. W. Knapp. 

Dr. S. H. Albro of the state institute faculty read a p»per in 
which he recommended the appointment of school commissioners 
by county jadges, aod the confirmation of the appointment by the 
state superintendent. They are now elected by the people at the 
general election, for three years. 

Commissioner L. F. S i}iman of Cortland reported for the com- 
mittee on the grading of rural schools, showing the advance already 
made and further changes which are to be desired. Considerable 
progress has been made in grading common echools, and by the 
request of the many commirsioners, State Superintendent Draper 
agreed to print in the school registers the uniform course of study, 
blanks for the standing of pupils, and records of advancement 
in grades. 

The first business of Wednesday morning was the presentation 
and discussion of the report of Commissioner Maxzon of 
Adams Center for the committee on compulsory educat on. Thia 
report dealt at length with the progress of legislation on thia sub- 
ject. A number of sections in the bill were taken up, and various 
improvements and advisable changes were proposed. The import- 
ance of having the compulsory education bill so drawn that it may 
have no flaws or inconsistencies was shown, and the way in which the 
bill now being considered may be made perfect was treated in detail. 

** Shall Teachers in Families and in Elementary Private Schools ba 
Sabj:ct toState Supervision ?’’ was a question treated in twoable pa- 
pers by Commissioner Jared Sanford of Mount Vernon, and Condac- 
tor Charles T. Barnes of Sanquoit. 

Professor Barnes argued that the education of the home and of 
the private schools is lamentably inferior to that of the public 
schools, and that it is necessary for the state to brivg these schools 
up tothe point where at least a proper minimum of education can 
be secured for every child in whatever school é 

The subject of the supervision of private schools was discussed 
with quite diverse views. The state superintendent stated that it 
was the right and duty of the state to know by any reasonable 
source of information, that the instruction in such schools was effi- 
cient, but not to demand that the teachers of such schools shall 
hold licenses from public school officers. 

The address of State Superintendent Draper to the commissioners, 
many of whom were, as they themselves said, ‘‘ freshmen,’’ was a 
marvelously clear and comprehensive presentation of the duties of 
these supervising officials, coupled with advice and directions as to 
the performances of the same. The address showed perfect famil- 
iarity with even the details of the work of supervision. He held 
the closest attention for an hour and a half. 


pen of the committee appointed a year before, presented in 
condensed form an array of unanswerable reasons in favor of the 
adoption of this system, making the town (township) the school 
district. 

‘Bree Textbooks”’ was the subject of an able paper by Com- 
missioner Daniel Keating of Chittenango Falle. The paper strongly 
favored free textbooks for free pablic schools. After samming up 
the arguments in its favor, Mr. Keating presented those against 
such a system, showing the fallacy of most of them. It was a very 
fair, impartial paper, and from this fact all the move convincing in 
irs conclusions. 

Uniform examinations, as basis of licensing teachers, have been 
in exclusive use throughont the state, exclusive of part of the cities, 
for more than three years The commissioners voted, al most unani- 
mously, to request the etate superintendent to secure, if possible, 
from the legislature, a sufficient appropriation to enable him to 
have all answee papers marked at the Dspartment of Pabliec In- 
struction. This, if accomplished, will greatly increase the efficiency 
of the supervision of the echools by relieving the commissioners of 
‘his enormous amount of work, and by giving uniformity of mark- 
ing papers, as well as in the preparation of the questions. —_ 

The following officers were elected for the next year: President — 
Commissioner S. Maxson; Vice-Presidents— Commissioners F. 
W. Knapp and M. C. Finley; Secretaries—Ex-Commissioner J J. 
Callabav, and Commissioner Liura F. Mayhew; Treasurer —Insti- 
tute Conductor H. R Sanford. 

The next meeting will be held at Cobbleskill, O:sego County. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Southwest Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association convened in Lebanon on December 29, and continued 
three days. President S. L. Rabey presided, and Miss Mamie 
Sweet of Springfield was elected secretary. 

Among the first day’s proceedings was the reading of an excel- 
lent paper, entitled ‘‘ Morals, Religion, and Politics in our Schools,”’ 
by J. L. Pinkerton of the Lebanon Academy. A very spirited 
discussion followed, in which ex-State Supt. R D. Shannon and 
Rev. Dr. Woods were the chief participants. 

‘* Needed School Legislation, and How to Get It,’’ was the sub- 
ject handled by Mr. John Bzam of Lamar. It brozght forth a 
general discussion, in which a great variety of views were presented, 
yet no definite conclusion was reached. 

At the evening session Hon. W. I. Wallace delivered the address 
of welcome, which was responded to by C. A. Mitchell of Marion- 
ville. The andience then listened to Ds. C. C. Woods of Neosho, 
who delivered an able address on “‘ National Bulwarks.’’ 

On Tueeday a paper entitled ‘‘A Few Professional Suggestions ’’ 
was read by R. D. Shannon; a primary class drill by Miss William- 
son of Lebanon followed. Then came an able paper on ‘ The 
Teacher as a Citizen,’’ by F. N. Peters of Nevada. 

Prof. A. F. Amadon presented a paper on ‘‘ Mathamatics,’’ in 
which he set forth the idea that the German method of teavhing 
mathematics should be adopted by us, because of its superior 
thoroughness. 

In the evening the oratorical contest for a priz) of $25 was held. 
There were ten contestants. The first priz3 was awarded to Miss 
Buchanan of Joplin, and the secoad priz3 (an elocutionist’s ontfir) 
to Miss Dade of Springfield. 

Wednesday’s session opened with an able paper by W. H. Mariiu 
of Lamar, on ‘‘ Our National Edacators,’’ in which he set forth 
the editor, minister, and teacher as an edacational trio, with a wids 
field before them demandiog earnest effurts for the home, state, 
and nation. 

This waa followed by a valuable paper from W. C. Sebring of 
Sarcoxie on ‘* The Proper Sphere and Work of the Normal Insti- 
tate.’ 

Mrs M J. Perrin of Ozark entertained the audience by reading 
a paper entitled ‘* Pilgrims from the Southwest.”’ 

Next was the contest for priza essay. Subject: ‘' True Politeness, 
and How it may Best be Taught in our Public Schools.’’ The 
contestants were Miss Ellis of Laclede County, Miss Ford of Greene, 
Miss Watts of Douglas, and W. N. Wharton of Jasper. Mr Whar- 
ton was awarded the priz3 of $20. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: President—R D. Shannon of 
Joplin; Vice-Previdents— J. Beam of Barton County, W. S 
Carrington and F. A. Hall of Green; Secretary—S. A. Underwood 
of Jasper County; Assistant Secretary—Miss Consaul of Lamar; 
Railroad Secretary—W. J. Hawkins of Nevada; Treasurer—J. E. 
Stevenson of Jasper County. 

The Association adjourned to meet at Joplin Dec. 29-31, 1891. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Feb. 5-7: Windham County Institute; Bellows Falls. 
March 20-21: Central Illinois Association; Champaign 
Aug. 25-27: Southern Llinois Association; Mt. Vernon. 


ILLINOIS, 


The seventh annual meeting of the Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association will take place at the University Bailding, Chemenion 
‘Ill, March 20 aad 21, 1801. A. visit to the University of Illinois 
is one of the attractions. This Association aims practically at the 
| work and needs of the country and city teacher alike. Officers : 
|J. A. Mercer, Peoria, president; Mrs. J. S. Miller, Bloomington, 


CALIFORNIA LETTER. 


Tue TuLare InstituTe.—CHICO NorMAL ScHOOL.—RE- 
TIREMENT OF STATE SUPERINTENDENT HoIrr AND 
County SUPERINTENDENT FI+HER. STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, AND OTHER ITEMS FROM THE Pa- 


cIFIC COAST. 


The annual institate of the teachers of Tulare County was held 
at Viealia in December, and was conducted by Supt. Charles H. 
Morphy. Prof. Herbert Miller gave a scholarly and interesting 
lecture on Ezypt; Prof. Juhn Dickinson gave a number of fin} scien- 
tific addresses, which bristled with thought and practical sugges- 
tions; and the writer discussed number, language, reading, and 
echool diecipline. All the teachers of the county were present, and 
an ususual degree of intercet was manifested. At the close of the 
institute, the teachers preeented the retiring superintendent, Mr. 
Charles H. Marphy, with a bandsome gold-headed ebony cane and 
a gold match-safe studded with a diamond and sapphire ; and the 
last night they gave him a farewell banquet, at which highly com- 
mendatory resolutions were passed and touching addresses were de- 
livered by the leading teachers of the county in testimony of the 
worth and excellent service rendered by Mr. Marphy daring his ad- 
ministration. There was universal recognition of the great loss to 
the county of so able a leader, so courteous a man, 60 progressive 
an educator, and go loyal a supporter of the common schools. Mr. 
Marphy has been superintendent of the schools of Tulare County 
for eight years, and he has infused a life, an enthusiasm, a profes- 
sional spirit into the schools of his county that has given them 
standing and hin reputation beyond the limits of the state. Al- 
though Mr. Murphy is no longer to be identified wi h the county 
superiatendency, he is to continue in educational work as professor 
of mathematics in the Cogswell (Manual Training) High School, 
San Francisco. 

Hon. Ira G. Hoitt has retired from the state saperintendensy of 
the schools of California. For four years he has labored zaalously 
to increase the efficiency of the public schools of the state. His 
great energy, clear insight iato the edacational needs of the day, 
and uniform courtesy, together with the great objact of lifting life 
with a noble purpose, have all contribated to this end. No school 
official ever labored with more earnsstness, and none ever more de- 
servingly received the *‘ well done ’’ of the entire school forces of a 
great state. Mr. Hoitt is a man of fine character, excellent train- 
ing, and happy experience, and he will lay aside his official robes 
with not only the consciousness of faithfal service, but with the 
high regard of all who have at heart the ioterests of the public 
schools. He is succeeded by Hon. J. W. Anderson, for the past 
four years city superintendent of the schools of Sau Francisco, and 
a man of broad scholarship, extended experience, and sterling in- 
tegrity. Under his leadership the school iaterests of California are 
sure to be in safe hands, and tha next four years promise to be a 
continuation of the past four under Mr. Hoitt. 

Many losses have been sustained ia the election of superintend- 
ents during the past year, but none could possibly be greater than 
that sustained by Alameda County in the retirement of Supt. Philip 
M. Fisher. A man of fine education, excellent professional train- 
ing, eminently successful in experience, possessing great powers of 
thought and discrimination, and an educator, withal, who has no 
superior on this cosst as a county superintendent, his logs is no less 
great to the county than to the state. Mr. Fisher has served as 
saperintendent of the schools of Alameda County for eight years, 
and the impress of hie work is deeply written in the annais of that 
county. To him is largely due the credit of their fine organization, 
excelient gradiog, and saperior corps of teachers. 

California has many reasons for being proud of her fine system 
of schools, but to no department can she point with greater pride 
than to her state nv) mal schools These are entirely supported by 
the state, admirably equipped with buildings and appliances, and 
under the direction vf progressive professional instructors. The 
school at Chico, although organized but two years, is doing most 
effisient work. Mr. Edw. T. Pierce, the principal, is a man of 
fine parts and eseential qoualifications for his particular work. 
Prof. M. L. Seymour, for many years connected with the IIlinois 
Normal University, has no superior as a science teacher, and his 
work in microscopy and several other lines is fiaer than any that 
has ever come under my observation. Miss Emily A. Rice, as pre- 
ceptrese, is a valuable adjanct of the school, giviog the work the 
benefit of her broad experience and extended culture. Mrs. Pierce 
is a woman of great force, clear educational thought, and eminently 
successful ia the application of educati val principles. Mr. Wash- 
ington Wilson, lately added to the faculty, is a young man of good 
training and much promise, and is doing good work in his depart- 
ment. The school is well patronizad, aad promises to take a front 
rank among the great normal schools of the country. 

The next meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at San Diego, March 17, 18,19 and 20 Pres. James G. Kennedy 
promises to make it one of the best meetings in the history of the 
state. Manual training, teachers’ meetings, the marking system, 
and the study of English will be among the subjects discussed, and 
Saperintendents Keyes, Molyneaux, Babcock, and Martin, Prin- 
cipal Clark of Santa Cruz, Professor Gailey of the University of 
California, Professor Dickinson of Los Angeles, Mrs. Rice of San 
Diego, and Inspector Kennedy of San Francisco, are among those 
to read papers and participate in the discuasions. 

Sapt. John Swett gave another evidence of the great good sense 
so characteristic of the man in the reappointment of Mr. M. Bab- 
cock as deputy superintendent of the schools of San Francisco. 


The Association considered the report on the Township Bill on vice-president; Miss Frances A. H Galeab : 
Thursday morning. Popular sentiment is steadily growing ia the D. Benedict, Springfield, troasurer. —. — peda ; x ‘ 
direction of the adoption of the township system. Every year more Henninger of Charleston, John S. Cannon of Monmouth and J F. 
; light is thrown upon it. Deputy State Supt. C. R. Skinner, as McCullough of Springfield. ; as 
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Mr. Babocek has rendered good service under Superintendent An- 
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WASHINGTON LETTER. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Washington, like all Gaul, is divided into three 
parts; these are Western Washington, Eastern 
Washington, and Spokane Falle. To be sure 
Spokane is east of the Cascade Mountains, yet so 
unlike our other Washingtonian cities that it mer- 
its the classification given above. It is the me- 
tropolis of vast and distinct regions of territory, 
containing varied and various resources. The 
Pan Handle of Idaho, the Walla Walla country, 
tke Palouse country, the Cour de Lene miuing 
region, the Big Bend country, the Kootenai 
mines, the Okanogan district, — all these claim 
Spokane as their chief city. There is something 
invigorating in the climate that prepares one to 
look kindly upon Spokane. Leave the moist- 
ure laden atmosphere of Puget Sound, leave 
blooming roses and other flowers in blissful 
ignorance of mid-winter, and find here in 
eastern Washington a dry, crisp, frosty air 
that quickens the pace and stimulates the circula- 
tion. Then, too, Spokane is itself a marvel. 
year ago it was a city of tents, now the burnt dis- 
trict is marked by the stateliest of brick and gran- 
ite structures. 

To Spokane and to such a city came the State 
Teachers’ Association for its third annual session. 
It was a representative meeting, all the leading 
sections of the state being represented. The en- 
rollment exceeded one hundred, which is a good 
membership. 

The county superintendent was conspicuous 
mainly for bis absence. Evidently there is need 
of some educational enthusiasm and official enter- 
prise in this region. The private and denomina- 
tional schools were well represented. It was a 
good meeting, and its influence will be felt in the 
schools during the years to come. * 

By unanimous consent the paper of Miss Kate 
Reed of the Spokane High School was accorded 
the first place. Her theme was the ‘* Cultivation 
of the Senses.’’ Her clear and logical thought, 
well-chosen language, fine delivery, and perfect 
pronunciation, made it an ideal paper. 

A paper of great practical value to teachers wae 
that of W. B Tarner of Spokane on ‘‘ The Study 
of United States History.”’ 

Attorney General Jones, in his address of wel- 
come told how the land grabber was seeking to 
wrest all the valuable lands from the schools, that 
the state was likely to lose the principal patrimony 
of the general government because of private and 
corporate greed and lack of legal provisions neces- 
sary to protect this interest. 

It is to be feared that the public school fand 
will not receive anything like the returns from 
these lands that it should. The public school has 
foes and half-hearted friends innumerable. 

The great feature of the meeting was the school 
exhibit. It was the first display of the sort ever 
made in the state, and was very creditable. There 
was written work, paper folding, clay modeling, 
‘drawing, map drawing, school blanke, photographs 
of school buildings, and other features that made 
the exhibit profitable to every spectator. 

The next meeting will be held at Fairhaven 
‘during the holidays. Superintendent Bemiss of 
Spokane was elected president. This insures a 
meeting of character and effective work. Wash- 
‘ington has yet much to do before she will stand in 
the front rank educationally, but she is gainiog 
ground at a rapid pace. In the onward march of 
influences the state association will be found to 
play aconspicuous part. Already it is a live and 
‘oreditable organization. Time will add breadth 
of thought, intensity of zeal, and intelligent direc- 
‘tion to the meetings. F. B. GAULT. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA TOURS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


‘The wonderful popularity of the Pennsylvania 
‘tours to the Golden Gate is best illustrated by the 
fact that the full complement of passengers for the 
‘first starting on Feb. 7, registered six weeks before 
the date of the tour. 

The space in the first train being all taken en- 
gagements are now being made for the remainder 
of the series. The second tour, fixed for March 
3, is an exceedingly desirable one, on account cf 
the interesting route traversed, as well as by rea- 
son of the fact that its members are in California 
at what many consider the most delightfal season 
of the year. Eastern people who desire to see the 
Golden Coast in its most attractive garb could nct 
choose a more desirable opportunity. 

Names are being registered very rapidly for the 
second tour, and those who wish to make their 
going certain should apply at once for tickets. 

The magnificently appointed train, presenting 
all the comforts of home or hotel, is not the least 
conspicuous feature of these great transcontinental 
trips. 

For itineraries and tickets apply without delay 
to Gro. W. Born, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Philadelphia, or Tourist Agents Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, 849 Broadway, New 
York, or 205 Washington street, Boston. 


FOR INSOMNIA 
USE HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. O, E. BincHAm, Elgin, IL, says: “ 
have used it in my practice for the past ten years, 
well pleased with the result.’’ 


and am 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Robinson Female Seminary has added a new de- 
partment to it excellent course of instruction. Its 
purpose is to render the girls of the seminary con- 
versant with the practices of gocd housekeeping, 
and will be known as the ‘* Domestic Science De- 
partment.’’ Two classes in cooking will be formed 
immediately. The course will comprise twelve 
lessons, given on one day in the week during the 
winter and early part of the spring term. Later, 
it is hoped to establish an elementary course in the 
department. 

he school board of Dover has been organized 
for the ensuing year by the election of Thaddeus 
P. Cressy, president, and Dr. Charles A. Fair- 
banks, secretary. The following are the other 
members of the committee: Alonzo T. Pinkham, 
Dr. D P. T. Chamberlain, Dr. John D. O’ Dob- 
erty, Charles A. Tufts, George J. Foster, George 
S. Frost, and A. M. Foss.——The teachers of 
Dover who perfect themselves in the Swedish sys- 
tem of gymnastics are authorized to introduce the 
same into their schools. 

Twenty-two non-resident pupils are attending 
the winter term of the Simons High School st 
Warner. 

Miss Ellen Tracy is principal of the grammar 
school at Central Village. 

The committes of the State Teachers’ Associa- 


A tion appointed to devise plans ard prepsre bills 


and resolutions for the legislature, met Jan. 23. 
The committee consists of G. I. Hopkicvs of Mar- 
chester, chairman, Supt. Channing Folsom of 
Dover, Prin. C. C. Rounds of the State Normal 
School at Plymouth, and Prin. W, E. Sargent of 
the high school of Franklin Falls. 

The present senior class of the Concord High 
School has petitioned the board of education to 
allow it to omit the customary graduating exer- 
cises next Jane, and the request has been granted. 
An attempt was made in this direction by a class 
many years ago, but the board then thought it in- 
expedient to legislate. 


VERMONT. 


The exhibition of the work of the various 
Schools throughout the state was interesting and 
cre litable. 

‘Ceachers’ institates are being held all over the 
state, the last under the law of 1888, and much 
interest is being manifested. The institute for 
Windham Coanty will be held at Bellows Falls, 
Feb. 5, 6, and 7. Hon. J. W. Patterson will give 
an evening lecture. 

Springfield high school seniors have had a Dem- 
orest prize speaking contest. 

The Supreme Court decision on school matters 
removed a very perplexing problem. 

An institute was held at Lyndonville, Jan. 15, 


the district were in attendance. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Holyoke School Board voted four to three, 
to grant the use of the high school hall for a danc- 
ing party, to be given by the senior class. The 
petition of the class called forth some very decided 
discuesion. 
At a meeting of delegates representing the 
teachers of the public schools of this city, held at 
the high school, Friday, Jan. 16, a committee 
was appointed to frame resolations expressive of 
their appreciation of the action of Superintendent 
Balliet in deciding to remain in Springfield. The 
following preamble and resolutions were accord- 
ingly presented at a subs-quent meeting, and 
ananimously adopted : 
Whereas, the city of Philadelphia, in wise fore- 
thought for the future of her schools, made an 
effort to secure Dr. Balliet of this city to become 
its superintendent, and whereas, Dr. Balliet has 
decided, notwithstanding the strong inducement 
of a much larger salary and a more extended field 
of labor, to carry forward the work in this city in 
accordance with the most approved educational 
methods: therefore, 
Resolved, that we, the teachers of the public 
schools of this city, realizing the marked improve- 
ment in the condition of our schools made under 
his kind and inspiring supervision, in congratu- 
lating ourselves, our schools, and our citizens on 
his action, desire hereby to express our sincere 
gratification at his decision. 
Resolved, That we highly appreciate his « fficient 
labors hitherto, and assure him of our hearty co- 
operation hereafter. 
Committee on Resolutions: J. D. Stratton, Elias 
Brookings, S. F. Chester, Harriet C. Emerson, 
Lizzie O. Stearns, Frederick W. Pease, E. M. 
Reed, and Charles Jacobus. 

RHODE ISLAND, 
Newport is agitating the fact that according to 
the school census, the number of school children 
is increasing at a steadily diminishing ratio to the 
increase in population. 

CONNECTICUT. 

The school fund now amounts to $2,020,073, 
schedule value. The income amounted to $119,- 
430.75, and was divided last year among 1,393 dis- 
tricts. $7,555,886.76 have been realized from this 
source since 1794, when this fand was established. 
This amount has been expended for the mainte- 
nance of free schools in the state. 

In the late list of honors in the junior claes at 
Yale, for “ Philosophical Orations,’’ “* Orations,”’ 
and *' First Disputes,’’ all the graduates of the 
Bridgeport High Schoo), in the class, were in- 
cluded. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 


born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 
tions last year. 


16, and 17. A large number of the teachers of 


When Charlemagne and __his 
“Knights of the Round Table” 
were making war on the Saracens, 
in Africa, it frequently happened 
that Knights on either side would 
fight-in single combat for the honor 
of their respective armies. The 
Saracens had been, for many 
years, the scourge—the dreaded 
invaders — of Europe, and 
waged war against this common 
enemy. 

But in these days the worst 
scourge that threatens wus, is that 
dread invader, Consumption. 

Dr. Biggs, demonstrator of anat- 
omy in the Bellevue Medical Col- 
lege, who has great opportunity for 

ost-mortem observation, says: “ It 
is a startling fact that of all deaths 
nearly one out of every seven is 
caused by consumption.” 

Consumption fastens its hold up- 
on its victims while they are uncon- 
scious of its approach. Dr. Pierce’s 


of maladies. But it must be taken 
before the disease is too far ad- 
vanced in order to be effective. If 


Golden Medical Discovery has cured | 
thousands of cases of this most fatal | 


y 
—_ 


taken in time, and given a fair trial, 
it will cure, or money paid for it 
will be refunded. 

For Weak Lungs, Spitting of 
Blood, Shortness of Breath, Bron- 
chitis, Asthma, severe Coughs, and 
kindred affections, it is an une- 
qualed remedy. 

For all diseases that arise from 
a torpid liver and impure blood, 
nothing can take the place of Dr. 
Pieres’s Golden Medical Discovery.’ 
Nothing will, after you have seen 
what it does. It~ prevents and 
cures by removing the cause. It 
invigorates the liver, purifies 
blood, sharpens the appetite, 
proves digestion, and builds up 
both strength and flesh, when re- 
duced below the standard of health. 

For Dyspepsia, “Liver Com- 
plaint,” Scrofula, or any _blood- 
taint, the “Discovery” is a posi- 
tive remedy. It acts as no other 
medicine does. For.that reason, 
it’s sold as no other blood medi- 
cine is—on trial. It’s the cheap- 
est blood-purifier sold, because you 
her’ pay for the good you get. 
| an you ask more ? 


The president and executive committee of the 
Fairfield County Teachers’ Association, meet at 
South Norwalk, on the 24th inst., to’plan the pro- 
gram for the spring meeting. 

Miss Mamie Cooney of New London succeeds 
Mies H. A. Co coran as principal of the Montville 
School. Miss Corcoran will finish the year as 
teacher in New London. 

By srrangement with Supt. N. L. Bishop of the 
Central District schools, Norwich, Mies E. F, 
Carlisle of the normal department of the Norwien 
Free Academy will give the local teachers a seri s 
of lectures upon Elementary Science. 

Miss Etta Hadley, a graduate of the Welch 
Training Sehool, succeeds Mrs. Eiward Piumb 
in the senior depsrtment of the Northfield Schoo’. 

Mise Hannah Bailey, principal of the Colony 
Street Scheol, Wallingford, is doing excellent. 
work in the department under her charge. 

State truant officer, D. K. Judson of Thomaston, 
one of the most popular and efficient members of 
of the educational force of this state, had been ac- 
tively at work in Litchfield County recently, aad 
with gucd results. 


—— 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 
—_Open to both sexes._Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CusseLEs SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

\¥i for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra e 

For circular and further jculars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, mn. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCRSTER. 


For culars, addres 
E. Russert, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL scHooL 
PLYMOULH, N. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
orincipal, A. G@. Boypmn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. r catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a first-class private school in 
New York City, a refined, broad, enthusiastic, and 
experienced Classical Teacher For the right mana 
salary of from $1500 to $1800 will be paid, and oppor. 
tunity to earn $400 to $590 additional by special 
teaching in vacations is offered. Apply at once to 
HIRAM OKCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Catal en both sexes. 

or ogues ress 

NORMAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
IN COOKING, CLAY MODELING AND 

EDUCATIONAL SEWING. 

Normal School of Domestic Sciences & Industrial Arts, 

B.Y.W.C.A., cor. Appleton and Berkeley Sts., 
BosTON, MAS8s. 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 
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SLATE PENCILS: WHEN AND HOW’ {planes down the uorubbed side until it coincides 


MADE. 


Probably few persons are aware of the fact that 
the great bulk of slate pencils are made in the 
state of Virginia near the city of Charlottesville, 
Albemarle County. Formerly a fine quality was 
manufactured from quarries near Castleton, Vt., 
but ten or fifteen years ago the slate of which these 
pencils were made began to grow gritty and the 
quarries were abandoned. Another factory was 
started near Slatington, Penn., but the slate 
proved to be so bard as to be unfit for pencils and 
the enterprise was given up. 

The Monticello Soapstone Slate Company now 
controls the business. The quarries are located 
eight miles from the city of Charlottesville, Va.; 
and contain a very large body of exceptionally fine 


*‘ soapstone slate,’’ believed to be the finest for 
slate pencils in the world. This slate has a slick, 
soapy feeling and ia free from grit and easily 
worked. Its toughness greatly enhances its value. 
It is found in two colors, greenish white avd pur- 
ple. The former is made into pencils called “ white 
soapstone slate pencils.’’ The purple slate also 


makes a beautiful pencil, absolutely free from grit | people want plated. The first week [ cleared $37.10 


or other scratchy substances, and of a quality 
highly prized. 

How made —The slate is split in the way the 
grain runs, into slabs about the thickness 
of a pencil and sawed into pieces about 5 1-2 x7 | 
inches. The pieces are then placed on a large 
iron rubbing machine, where by the aid of fine 
sand and water they are rubbed down on one side 


with that of the rabbed surface. Each slab is 
then flated, something like a washboard, so as to 
form longitudinal halves of twenty-one pencils on 
aside. The slab is then passed to the finishing 
machine, the bed of which is grooved so as to re- 
ceive the fluted side of the slab, and the flat side 
is grooved to correspond with the other, making 
twenty-one unsharpened penc'ls. The pencils are 
pointed on rapidly revolving emery wheels by 
emall boys who can sharpen each, about ten 
thousand pencils per day. They are then ageorted, 
defective pencils being thrown out, dressed up in 
fancy papers, and packed in boxes holding one 
hundred each. For market one hundred boxes 
are packed in acase. ‘This company also make a 
large pencil or crayon which is designed to take 
the place of chalk. They are free from dust and 
are used on blackboards, for marking iron, ete. 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phil:delphia, 
Pa., are the sole agents for pecciis manufactured 
by this corporation. 


MAKING MONEY ANYWHERE. 


Having read Mr Morehead’s experience 
plating with gold, silver and nickel, I sent fora 
plater and have more work than I can do. It is 
surprising the spoons, castors and jewelry that 


and in three weeks $1:9 85 and my wife has made 
about as I have. By addressing W. H. Griffith & 
Co, Zanesville, Ohiv, you can get circulars. A 
Plater only costs $3. You can tearn to use it in an 
hour. Can plate large or small articles, and can 
make money anywhere. A. J JONSON. 


TAKE ONE—a box of Esterbrook’s popular 


until they become smooth and true; after this pro- 
cess they aretaken to a planing machine, which 


steel pens when at the stationers’ The price will 
be found very reasonable. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
— The North American Review edited by Lloyd 


Bryce announces some forth-comiog featares of 
great interest. Such as Reminiscences of the 
battle of Gettysburg after thirty years by the 
great commanders that took part in it, Generals 
Slocum, Howard, Sickles, Newton, Gregg, Double- 
day, Wright, Batterfield and the Coant of Paris. 
Justin McCarthy will treat of ‘* The Split in the 
Nationalist Party. The Governor of Jamaica will 
give an account of the International Exhibition at 
Jamaica. Walt Whitman farnishes a criticism of 
“Oar National Literature. Among other live 
topics diecussed will be “Prohibition in Great 
Britain,” by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, M.P.; ‘‘A 
Deliberative Body,” by Hon. T. B Reed; ‘‘ Pau 
perism in the United States,’’ by Prof. R T. Ely 
of Johns Hopkios University; ** The State as an 
Immoral Teacher,’’ by Ouida; ‘ Existing Irish 
Troubles,’’ by W. E. H. Lecky; “ The Negro as 
a Mechanic,” by ex-Governor Lowry of Missis- 
s ppi; ‘‘Womeo and Tradee-Unions,”’ by Lady 
Dilke; *‘ Why More Girls Do Not Marry,’’ by 
Kate Gannett Wells and Mra. M. E. W. Sherwood ; 
“ Modern Life at English Universities,’ by Prof. 
E. A. Freeman of Oxford University; ‘‘ Com- 
pulsory Physical Education,’’ by the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Meath; ‘‘ The Silver Qaestion,’’ by 
Jewe Seligman, 


— Shakesperiana for January is the firat quar- 
terly number for 1891. I+ is now published under 
the auspices of the Shakespeare Society of New 


York. The table of contents indicates the sphere 
of its usefalness to students of the works of the 
‘* Bard of Avon.’’ It has for a frontispiece in 


upon-Aven,”’ followed by Fratricide Punished.” 
(The German Hamlet), by Appleton Morgan. 
‘The Gaild of the Holy Cross at Stratfurd-upon- 
Avon,” with illustrations. Seal of S:ratford 
Grammar School; Gargoyles on the Guild Chapel ; 
Two Plans of Stratford Town; A Pauper Faneral 
in Stratford, by L L Lawrence. ‘‘ A Great Con- 
cordance,” by the Editors. ‘‘Shakespeare in 
Pike County,” by John H. Seltzer. ‘‘ Text Books 
on Rhetoric in Shakespeare’s Days’’ with a brief 
note on ‘' The Enclosure of Welcombe.’’ by Char- 
lotte Stopes. ‘The Tobie Matthew Postecript,’’ 
by Hon. A. A. Adee and Alfred Waites, Eeq. 
‘De. Price’s Theory of Shakespeare’s Verse 
Construction,’ by F. Kellner, followed by a list 
of Books Received; Booke Reviewed; Benefit of 
Clergy in Shakespeare’s Time; Judge Flandrau ; 
Herrik Ibsen; Marie Helbrow. Price $2.00 per 
year. Quarterly nomber, 50 cents. New York: 
Leonard Scott Pablication Company, 29 Park 
Row. 


— Springfield, Mass., the oldest of all the Amer- 
ican Springfields, described as ‘‘ a city full of ele- 
ments of beauty, and well maintaining the com- 
plimentary character that has come to its accept- 


ance of late years of being ‘a City of Homes,’”’ 
is the subject of a four-page Supplement accom- 
panyiog Harper's Weekly puplished Jan. 21. The 
article is copiously illustrated from drawinzs by 
Charles Graham, giving views of the public build- 
ings and other prominent attractions in the city. 


— Education for January gives Dr. W. T. 
Harris the place of honor for his excellent address 
upon ‘The Proper Place of the Y. M. C. A. in 


the Educational Field.’’ This was delivered be- 
fore the business school of the Y. M. C. A. of 


this pumber, ‘‘ The Guild Chapel at Stratford- 


Washington, D. C., in April last, and deserves 
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The Fifth Reader (Normal Course), . . Todd Bilver, Burdett, & Oo, Boston J 
History, Prophecy, aud Gospel. Andrew3 “ 1 75 
English Prose. ‘ Earle G P Pu'tnam’s Sons N Y 3 50 
The Future of Science. . ° Renan Roberts Kros, Boston 2 50 
nee Dante's Harris D Appleton & Co, N Y 1 00 
0 of American Winter Resorts “ 50 ] 
Insecta . ‘ ‘ 6 ‘ ° Hyatt DC. Heath & Co, Boston 1 00 TH E POSITIVE CURE. ci 
De Vigoy’s La Canne de Jone. 40 ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. Price 60 cts. 
¢ ‘ artlan cribner el 1 25 
History of the U.S Under the Second Administra ‘ ne Imported Photographs \ A monthly, : 
tion of James Madison. ‘ ‘ : Adams Chas Scribner’s Sons N ¥ l ¢ for home and ] 
Sir Francis Drake. Corbett Macmillan & Co, N Y 60 from Europe, to illustrate | 
Stories frum the Bible. Chureh 1 50 Archeology, History, school Science lessons, stories, games, occupa- ‘ 
The Poetical Works of Perey Bysshe Shelley. . Dowden “ 1 75 | tions. etc. Invaluable for primary teachers aud 
ation of Ancient Greek. i 
A Secret Mission. Harper & Bros, N Y to furnishing schools $1 50a year. On trial, 3 months, 30c. ( 
The Pseudolus of Plautus. . Morris Allyn & Bacon, Boston 1 20 For further information | ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 161 Lasalle St., Chicago 
Ireland Under the Bagwell Longmans, Green, & Co, N 6 00 LUMBARD 
American College Fraternities. aird “ 2 00 ‘ 
Y i HE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
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 Catarrh 


Cured. 


If you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to Joureolt and family to obtain the means 


of a certain cure before it is too late. This you can eas pA do by se 
ll send you = by return mail, a copy of the original recipe 


to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, New York, who w 
for preparing the best and surest 


y ever discovered for t 


ding a self addressed stamped envelope 


e cure of Catarrh in all its various stages. 


rem 
Over one million cases of this dreadful, disgusting, and oftentimes fatal disease have been cured permanently 


during the last five jours by the use of this medicine. 
save you from the 
cure. (eow) ddress 


eath toils of Consumption. DO NOT 
Addre: Prof. J. A. LAWRENUE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


Write to-day for this FREE recipe Its timely use may 


DELAY longe”, if you desire a speedy and permanent 


wide circulation. Rev. A. D. Mayo treats of! 


‘* The Children’s Opportunity in the New Soutb.’’ 
Miss Alice Hayes writes of ‘‘ Health of Women 
Students in England.’’ Louise E French dis- 
cusses “Shakespeare’s Uncanny Characters.’’ 
“The Natural Method for Foreign Languages’’ 
is briefly treated by Eletta M. Smith; while Dr. 
W. A. Mowry gives timely “ Notes on the Boston 
Schools.’’ The editorials and foreign notes will 
repay carefal reading. Boston: Frank H. Kasson. 


— The Unitarian Review for January is devoted 
to articles of a scholarly character. The edi- 


tor, Joseph Henry Allen, is one of the rec- 
ogtized authorities on questions of ecclesiastical 
history and theology in the denomination. ‘‘ Papal 
Tradition, Peter,’ by Ernest de Bunsen is the 
topic of the opening paper. The late lamented 
William F. Allen of the Wisconsin University, 
is remembered in this number through an article 
on ‘* The Case of Roger Williams.’’ English 
topics among which is ‘‘In Darkest England,’’ 
are discussed by the editor. Edward Everett 
Hale’s paper read before the Congregational 
Club in Sept., 1890, is given in full. The maga- 
zine always rewards us for the time spent in its 
careful reading. Price, $200 a year. Single 
copies, 20 cents. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 


— The Christmas (January) number of The 
Catholie World appears in a new dress, evinc- 
ing excellent taste and enterprise on the part 
of the managers of this able Catholic periodical. 
Harold Dijon has the place of honor with his in- 
teresting story of “ A Newtown Pippin, or Chriet- 
mas at Bayou Ronge.’’ Another Christmas article 
is ‘‘ Brave Women, or Christmas in the Arctics.”’ 
Scholarly readers of al! classes will be interested 
ia the very critical paper of ‘‘ Brother Azarias”’ 
on ‘‘ Robert Browning.’’ Very few men wield an 
abler pen than this eminent teacher and scholar. 
He concludes his keen review by saying that in 
** Browning is one of the great forces in English 
literature.’ This number has a good variety of 
of miscellaneous articles. Price, $4.00 a year. 
35 cents a number. New York: Offisxe of the 
Catholie World. 


— All students of Natural History will find The 
American Naturalist; a monthly Journal devoted 
to the natural sciences in their widest sense, of in- 
calculable value. It contains each month general 
and specific information on Geography and Travel, 
on Geology and Paleontology, on Mineralogy 
and Petography, on Botany, on Zodlogy, on Phys- 
iology, on Entomology, on Microscopy, and the 
latest scientific news, together with the proceedings 
of scientific societies, recent literature, books and 
pamphlets, and editorials on current topics of in- 
terest. Its general articles are by the most emi- 
nent specialists in each department of science. It 
is published by Ferris Bros., Philadelphia. Price, 
$4 00 a year. Single numbers, 40 cents. 


— The management of the Poultry Monthly 
offers a fine prospectus for 1891. The best of the 


old contributors and others, have been engaged for 
the new year. The illustrations will be continued 
by the best English and American artists. The 
publishers have long aimed to make this the best 
magazine in its field, and no labor or expense will 
be spared to maintain its tone. Itis published by 
the Ferris Publishing Co., Albany, N. Y., who 
will gladly farnish sample copy free to any who 
send. Subscription price, $1.00 a year. 


— Harper's Bazar, published Jan. 16, contains 
an amusing farce entitled ‘‘ The Secretary’s Mur- 


derer,’’ written by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert D. Ward, and illustrated by W. T. Smed- 
ley. The same number contains an interesting and 
attractive article by Alice B. Ormsbee on ‘‘ Young 
Wumen’s Christian Associations,’ with illustra- 
tions by Irving R. Wiles; also a short story en- 
titled ** His New Clothes,’’ by Rose Terry Cooke. 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo, Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for Catalogue. Rechester, N. Y: 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M.D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on eee 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston 


New French Books. 

First Course im French Conversation. By 
Prof. CH4s P. DuCROQUET. 12mo, cloth, $1 00. 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. PAUL 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

W. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 

7? French or English 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 

‘ext-book published. NEW YORK. 


The French Monthly Magazine, 


LE FRANCAIS, 


Contains the most interesting modern French 
comedies, novels, exercises on the difficulties of 
French grammar and pronunciation. Subscribers 
become students, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 
Schools. $200 per year. Published by 
BERLITZ & CO., W. Madison Square, N.Y. City. 
Sample numbers free on application. 


IDEAL FICTION. 


The essence of poetry and painting is fiction. An 
ideal examovle of fiction is found in Mary B. Sleight’s 
novel, ‘‘ THF FLAG ON THE MILL,” pronounced 
highly meritorious by press and public. Southern 
Presbyterian Review says: ‘ Itis pure and sweet, 
sustaining the reader’s interest to the end.” 

12mo, cloth,—a Landsome book,— 455 pages; 5 full- 
page illustrations. Price, $1.50 ; postage free. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
Graphic COPY BOOKS, 
READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNME NT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


3 East 14th Street, 2? Hawley St.. Boston, 
NEw YorK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD rome 


Anderson’s Histories and Readers. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Dutchisen’s Physiology and Hygienc. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Sdémerset 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

° ndard Arith. Course Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining *j Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


THE EMPIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s andthe British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
pressed yet complete poem adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con 
ceive of, with its papagraphe of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 
receipt of published price. ° 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 83 E, 17th St., New York, 


Me to register? That is after all the main question with teachers. They know the bes 
places are filled by Agencie:, and that some men and women are thereby promote 
with great rapidity. Buta rr many teachers register and do not get places. How 
can ateacher tell beforehand whether the Two Dollars is a wise investment ?—Well, in the first place, he can’t tell 
f-rsure. There is an element of risk in all investments, If aman wauts to be absolutely on the safe side he must 
never spend a penny except for ths bread that he eats and the clothes that he wears, and he must buy them over 
the counter, getting them when he pays for them. An Agency may bea goud thing, and a good thing for you, and 
et fail to get youa place the first year ortwo. But there are certain general principles for ) hore who uvderstand 
that some investment: are wise even when they do not positively ensure immediate returns which an experience 
of eight years makes us think fundamental. (1) It get another through it. An Agency is held re- 
doesn’t pay /azy teachera to regieter. They may get ME sponsible for its candidates, and it keeps a shar 
one place through an Agency, but thev will never watch ontheir work after they are placed. (2) It 
doesn’t pay for teachers who have rroved failures to register. Some teachers seem to think that this is what an 
Agency is for: to provide rlaces among strangers for those who can't get places where they are known. Not a bit 
of it: the Agency usually finds out what your record is. (3) It doesn’t pay greedy teachers to register, who want to 
et twice as much ralary as they can earn. We try to get for teachers al! their qualifications and experience fairly 
deserve but we should be very sorry to put a #500 teacher into a 10(0 place. We have duties to school boards as 
well as to teachers. (4) It doesn’t pay racil/ating teachers to register. Our worst trouble i+ with teachers who ask 
for a certain kind of place and then refuse it when offered. But apart from 
those four classes, we believe it pays every teacher to register, and to keep regia TO REGISTER ? 
tered. It doesn’t follow that you will get anew viace this year or next year. though : 
that is probable, but it keeps you in the line of promotion, and when just ycur niche falls vacant you will be put into it. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: CG. W. BAROEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. "Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


The Best Agency to Join 


Is the one most likely toaid youin securing a desirable position The Agency most likely to assist you is the 
one that has an established patronage. During the last four years no Agency has done more to earn the 
confidence of the best schools and colleges throughout the ey than the School and College Bureau of 
Elmhurst (Chicago), Iii Among our regular patrons are City Schools, Academies, Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, Church Schools, &c., that accept teachers recommended by us without further reference. For proof 


of our claims, read our Manual! of testimonials. 
ddress _ ©. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST. ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
110 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Established six years. With the exception of Idaho, Arizona, and Nevada. teachers placed in every 
State and Territory inthe United States. We invite progressive and well qualified teachers in every de- 
partment of school work to register with us. Agency manual sent to avy aduress. 


The F*tisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND T0 ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL FREE. 


Place,|6 Clinton Place,)106 Wabash Av.,/402 Richardson Blk,|1201. So.Spriog St.,/48 Washington Bldg., 
New York, | Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn. | Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


Tue New Enotano Burequ or Enucarion, 


3 Somerset Street, 
5, BOSTON, MASS. 

This Burcau ts the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 

This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every 
grade, and from everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 
winter and spring, and then the rvs will come for the autumn supply. 
Now the call is by telegram or by sfectal delivery letter, “ for next 
Monday,” and there can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. NO FEF FACILITIES 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. LARGE BUSINESS. (1. U. U, 
Established 1855. NOT IN ADVANCE FEES, BUT IN SECURING POSI- 

3 Kast 14th Street, N. W. TIONS FOR COMPETENT TEACHERS. FORM FOR 


STAMP EMPLOYERS SERVED WITHOUT CHARGE, 
Teachers Wanted. 


OUR SUPPLY OF TEACHERS THE LARGEST & BEST. 
CIRCULARS OF GOOD SCHOOLS FREE TO PARENTS. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. ‘Bur 


P.V. HUYSSOON, Mer. (late R. E Avery), 
American School Bureau, . . 2 W. 14th 8t., N.Y. 
9 
Teachers’ Agency | The New American Teachers’ Agency 
rican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and | 40d patrons ow is the time for teachers to register 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, | tbe ready for vacancies in the spring, i 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice | , Employers seeking teachers should examine our 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling |/!sts before filling vacancies. To learn of a good 
d renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, | t¢acher costs only the trouble of writing a letter. 
~~ | school supplies. Best references furnished. ‘| Centre of business near the ceotre of population of 
= PP the U. 8. Address for information, 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, ©. B. RUGGLES, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books te 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. TLL. 


to 25 = A MONTH can be 


== made working for us. 

recns preferred who can furnish a horee and give their 

whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof 

itably em ployedalso. A fow vacancies in towns and cities 
4 NSON CO., 2600 Main &t.. Richmond. Va 


An efficient system of devel ’ 
I. The Mastery of Memorizing. 
II. Quickness of Perception. 
III. Ear Memory and Eye Memory. 
IV. The Study of Languages. 
V. Memory and Thought. 
VI. Memory Training of the Young. 
Specimen pages and an address on the system mailed 
on receipt of ten cents. 


JAS. P. DOWNS, Publisher, 243 Broadway, N. Y. 


t00 SONGS for vent stamp. Sous 6 Yours. O 


NEW YORK CITY. 
AMERIVAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS _ Ane introoucen 
TO SCHOOL- 


Teachers’ Ag encv OFFICERS, 


troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior ~ 
BVALLS BAEWER. 

Ne. 70. DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


rnesses for every department of instruction; recom 
good to parents. Call en or address 3B 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yor 


National Teachers’ Bureau, Union Teachers’ Agency. 


SE, (Established 1880.) 
4th Av. ond YORK. | wanted ames tor postions. 


Normal graduates preferred. 
TEACHERS Almost daily calls fir teachers 
Desiring to sccure ——— situations should 


Send stamp for application blank to 
H. HARRINGTON, Proprietor, 


ress 52 Lafayette Place, 
HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. NEW YORK CITY. 
- 


The Library of American Literature. 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents wanted. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. I4th St., NEW YORK. 


SUBSTITUTE. | EGISTER WITH THE ins 
A grammar master of successful experience will 4 
substitute in eastern Massachusetts. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
_ Address SUBSTITUTE, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Care N. £. Journal. HIBAM ORcUTT, Manager. 
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DUCATION. 


E 


him who in_the lo 
Communion with her Vv 
A various language. 


STANDARD AND POPULAR 
TEXT - BOOKS OF 


of nature holds 
visible forms she 


BOTAN Y company. 


THIS BRIGHT NEW 199] 


needs the brightest and best of music. Th 

ves 

and varied stock. ur complete 


sar Send freely for lists and information, 


speaks 


Gray’s and Coulter’s Text-Beok of 


Western Botany, - - 216 
Being Gray’s Lessons and Coulter’s Manual bound 


in one volume. 

Goeodale’s Physiological Botany, 2.00 
Being vols. I. and II. of Gray’s Botanical Text- 

Book, the highest American authority. 

Herrich’s Chapters on Plant Life. 60 cents. 


Gray’s How Plants Grow, 90 cents. 

Gray’s How Plants Behave, 84 cents. 
A valuable and highly interesting book for the 

home or the school. 

Gray’s Lessons in Botany, 

Gray’s Manual of Botany, 

Gray's Lessons and Manual. In ope 


9 cents. 
$1.62 


volume, - 2.16; 4 pook for young readers, giving much information 
A standard and popular work. Adapted to use in | jp simple language. 
Colleges and Schools. Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. 
Gray’s School and Field Botany. 1,80 Part I. PLANTs., - - - 44 cents. 


An excellent class book, and a great favorite for 
family reading. 
Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany, 1,00 
Introducing the pupil at once to the study of the 
plants by means of living specimens. 


Weood’s Lessons in Botany, 


A Text-Book for High Schools and Academies. 
Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, - 1,62 
A flora adapted to the mountain section of the 
United States to the 100th meridian, 


2.00 90 cents. 


Gray’s Structural Botany, 


SOME OF OUR NEWEST BOOKS. 


GS OF IRELAND. $1.00. Choice, 
echisetion of very favorite songs. 66 songs. 


POTTER’S RESPONSES AND . 
TENCEs. 75 cts.; $6.75 per doz. A time ae 
good collection, which will be welcomed by map 

choirs. More than 50 short pieces, with a number « 

Glorias, Chants, &e. 


R AND PRAISE. Cantata. 
easy cantata, for a Choir or 
cents; $4.50 per dozen. 

MASONIC ODE. Fithian. A new, most cop. 


venient book of easy and good music, perfectly fit 
for the masonic ritual. Much needed 60c. 


Woed’s How to Study Plants, 1.00 
The same as the above work, with ad’ ed chapters 

on Physiological and Systematic Botany. 

Wood's American Botanist and Florist, 

th works recently revised by Professor oO. 

wills, Remarkably well adap to class instruc 

tion and private study. 

Weood’s Descriptive Botany, 1,25 
Being the Flora only of the American Botanist and 

Florist. 

Weooed’s New Class Book of Botany, 2.50 
A Standard work of great merit for the student’s 

library. 


Youman’s First Beok in Botany, écents.| COMIC AND MINSTREL SONCS 
; songs, We culated 5 
Youman’s Descriptive Botany, 1.20 gs, to make time 
Laying the foundation for a knowl of botany 
by study of the plants themselves. ER FOot LIO. 
Bentley's Physiological Botany, wre arranged for Violin, with Piano accompaniment. $1.00, 
Adapted to American Schools as a sequel to You- ANDOLIN AN PIANO 
man’s Descriptive Botany. winner. boat 1S QUE Ts. 
0. .00. 


Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Complete price-list sent on application. 


PANY, 


MERICAN BOOK COM 


137 Walnut Street. 


Any book matled, postpaid, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


CHICAGO: 
258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


806 and 808 Broadway. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 
COURSE IN READING. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. —= NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
| CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 
Young Folks’ Library. 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. | nearly every branch of School 
and College Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. 
SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
to the Independence of the Thirteen English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HORACE EK. SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 
into Periods; a Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review, as wellasa full set of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautiful Illustrations; Superior Mechapical Execution; 
Price $1.00; by mail, $1.15. Send for Circular. 
For sampies and introductory terms address TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs 


NEW YORK : 
R AL MUSIC COURSE. Haneock Ave., Boston. 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 

Choice New Text-books and Helps for 
Welsh’s Grammars. 

Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 
Preceded | a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 

Tbe leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; cal Division 

a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 
364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PREsIDENT. 


Has athorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy ot Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 


ta Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 


Established by Mrs, 


Provides thorough instruction in the Line, or 
Swedish system oi gymnastics to ‘men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gympasia, orto conduct physical traiving in schools 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 
principles and by safe and effective methods. 

The system is authorized and approved by the 
Boston Schoo! Committee. 


MARY 


HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


CLAES J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden), 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of Applied Anatomy and 
Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
tional anu Medical Gymnastics. 

EmMA L. CALL, M.D., | Physician New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, Lecturer 
and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 


Special lectures on sul jects pertaining to gymnastics. 


ORD 


AND LETTERS. 


History---Theory---Practice. 


OF RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, FIRST 


LORD HOUGHT N. BY T. WEMY88 REID. 
INTRODUCTION BY RICHARD HENRY 
STODDARD 


In two vols., with portraits, Price, $5.00, 


“A perfect storehouse of interesting things, grave. 
and gay, political, philosophical, literary, social, | 
witty.”’—London Times. 

** The book of the season and an enduring literary 
masterplece.”’— The Star. London. 

“In this biography, not his acquaintances only, but | 
his friends, are count«d by hundreds, and they are | 
found in every country.” — The Right Hon. W. E. | 


A Complete Professional L‘brary 
for Teachers, comprising 17 volumes of the 
Gladstone, in the Speaker 


“These charming volumes are more interesting | International Education Series, 


than most novels, and fuller of good stories than an ome 
jest book. Every page is full o meat,—sweetbread, Now issued ; and others by 
it understocd, and not meat from the joint ’— | 


The Spectator, London. BAIN, 
“‘Wecan ouly strongly recommend the reader to get | SPENCER, 
the ‘ Life and Letters’ as soon as hecan, and he will | SULLY 
for having furnished him | JOHONNOT and 
1 the means of passing as many agreeab! . 4 
ings as it will take him to read throug the book. GREENWOOD. 


New York Herald. 
| For full descriptive list address 


‘'D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


FOR SALE BY YOUR BOOKSELLER. 
CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


STHAM. 


By WILLIAM RIPPER. 


With 141 Illustrations and Diagrams. 
12mo. 90 cents. 
A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS with Prospectuses of the books, on 
application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 16 E. 16th St., NewYork. 


AMERICAN WOODS : 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic 
specimens beautifully pre- 
pared so as to show trans- 
versely radial and tangen- 
tial views of the grain, and 
with full text. Very valua- 
ble for school or home, and 
makes an elegant Christmas, 
birthday, or wooden wedding present. (See review 
in August 14th issue of this journal ) 

Preparations of W s for Stereopticon 
and Micrescope, and Weeden Cross-Section 
Cards, beautiful for hand decorating, for dinner 
cards, gift cards, etc. Send for circulars. 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


HXEHERCISES 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 


Including “‘ THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS.”’ 


Paper; price 25 cents. 


And hand it to your Choir Leader, because it is 


»WORTH 50 CENTS 


toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are 
devoted to 


CHOIR ANTHEMS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The ihereey portion of the Musical Visitor 
deals with all the live musical topics of the day, 
and has essays, criticisms, etc., of special interest 
to Choirs and Choir Leaders, 

Ir THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 
ONE DOLLAR, WE WILL SEND THE MUSICAL VISs!I- 
TOR TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write for OK 
terms to clubs of five or more. Sample copies of 
the **Musical Visitor,’’ 10 cents each. 


PUBLISHED BY 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
Reot & Sons Muale Co., 


The John Church Co, 
wo Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


39 E, 16th St., New York, 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day 
in most of the sctools of the land. Without doubt you will observe the day by some appropriate 
exercise. Here is a book that will furnish you with just such an exercise as you want. 

A Manual of nearly 60 pages. Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 


— FOR —— 


The American Flag. | Washington’s Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 
A Manual of 30 pages. Paper ; price, 20 cents. 


EXERCISES ~ ARBOR DAY. 


With Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 
By ANNIE I. WILLIS. — : : Paper ; price, 25 cents. 
A very complete Manual of 64 pages. 


The Geographical News of the Year. 


EDITED BY GILMAN OC. FISHER, 
Superintendent of Schools, Muskegon, Michigan. 
Paper. oe Price, 20 cts. 
This pamphlet contains the new matter that has been added to the 1890-91 edition of F 
Essentials of Geography. It contains all the important geographical seen of the year. 


ON 


isher’s 


Any subsoriber to the “Journal of Bducation” will receive all of 
the above Manuals for 75 cents, 


tg All orders must be sent direct to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY; 


104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New Vork. | 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass 
ocks, ~~ ed Animals 
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